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I  never  saw  such 


In  this  typewriter  the  motor  does  all  the 
heavy  work  for  the  typist.  A  light  touch 
of  a  key  returns  the  carriage  and  spaces 
automatically  to  the  next  writing  line. 
Shifting  to  capitals  is  also  electric.  So,  of 
course  it’s  faster — and  easier.  Yet  the  use 
of  this  new  Burroughs  product  requires 
neither  special  training  nor  a  new  touch. 


easy  typing  in  all  my  life!’’ 

"Do  you  know  why,  Mary?  1  never  have  to  take  my  hands  from  the 
keyboard!  A  light  touch  of  a  single  key  returns  the  carriage  electrically 
and  spaces  to  the  next  writing  line.  Another  light  key  touch  shifts  the 
platen  elearically.  That’s  why  my  new  Burroughs  Electric  Carriage 
Typewriter  is  so  much  faster — and  so  much  easier  to  operate." 


Teachers  and  typewriting  students  are  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  local  Burroughs  office  *RT  Jl?  "R  T  T  C 

and  operate  the  Electric  Carriage  Type-  ViJ  VJTXxO 

writer.  If  preferred,  class  demonstra-  * 

tions  will  be  gladly  given.  For  complete  f 

information,  call  the  local  Burroughs  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

office  or  write  to  the  Burroughs  Adding*  ^'V/TIT? W7*'P  T^T^'C'D 

Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan.  X  X  X/Xi  Vv  fV  1  X  X^JA. 
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helpf^^ 

shorthand 

TEACHERS’. 


1  , 

1  Every  teacher  naturally  wants  to  help  every  student  1 

_ _  to  great  efficiency  in  shorthand  instruction.  Here’s  “ 

-  ^  t)ne  proved  way  to  accomplish  it.  And  that  is  to 

use  the  phonograph  for  dictation. 

The  best  authorities  okay  this  method.  Students  say 
it  makes  instruction  more  pleasant .  . .  and  easier. 

On  Victor  Records  you  can  obtain  a  complete  set 
of  graded  exercises  in  dictation.  Students  can  use 
them  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  home.  Teachers 
can  utilize  time  formerly  spent  in  dictation,  in 
observing  and  criticizing  the  individual’s  work. 
The  ear  is  trained  .  .  .  speed  quickly  attained  .  .  . 
every  step  forward  becomes  easier.  Victor  has 
made  a  special  study  of  this  subject,  and  is 
ready  to  place  full  information  in  your  hands. 
Use  the  convenient  coupon. 

prR  VICTOR  CO.,  INC.  ’ 

^  ^  -Radio  Headquarters 

1  . . . 

-The  Phonogreph  .n  the 


State . 


When  ordering 


RCA  Victor  Records  please 


mention 
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Practice!  Practice!  That’s  the  way  for  the 
student  to  obtain  the  most  from  his  courses — 
higher  marks — a  real  recommendation,  when 
he  or  she  graduates.  Naturally,  he  needs  a 
typewriter.  Experts  recommend  the  Royal 
Portable — the  finest  of  home-sized  writing 
machines.  It  is  light  in  weight — yet  sturdy 
and  strong — built  for  years  of  usefulness. 
Smooth  and  steady  as  an  office  machine.  Two 
models  are  available — the  Standard  and  the 
Deluxe.  Standard  4-bank  keyboards.  A  wide 
variety  of  beautiful  color  finishes.  Many  styles 
of  type  including  "Vogue”  specially  designed 


for  smart  correspondence.  Time  payment 
terms  if  desired. 


Please  refer  students  desiring  to  purchase 
Royal  Portable  Typewriters  to  their  local 
Royal  dealers,  or  tell  them  to  address  the 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  Department 
BEW — 134,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  full  information  including  free  literature, 
details  of  convenient  payment  plan,  trade-in 
value  of  present  machine  against  purchase  of 
new  Royal  Portable,  etc. 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 


F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

17  Amherst  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

When  you  buy  Webster  products  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 
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DON’T  BE  BEHIND  THE  PARADE 


learn  this 


important  lesson  NOW 


■fca/f. 


This  amazingly  simple  invention.  Mi¬ 
crometric  Carbon  Paper,  is  now  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  in  thousands  of  business 
offices.  Now  is  the  time  to  learn  how  to 
use  it— for  it  makes  your  typing  simpler 
and  quicker. 

UNIFORM  MARGINStThe  vertical  rule 
makes  possible  accurate  centering  of  type¬ 
written  matter  on  the  sheet. 

SAVES  MONEY;  Increases  wear  of  the 
carbon  paper  by  making  it  possible  to 
write  exactly  on  a  line,  and  then  exactly 


half  way  between  the  lines.  Saves  station¬ 
ery.  Fewer  letters  have  to  be  re-typed 
because  of  spacing.  You  can  tell  at  all 
times  how  far  you  are  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet. 

GREATER  SPEED:  Carbon  paper  can 
be  removed  more  quickly — simply  jerk  it 
out  by  the  white  scale.  You  will  not 
smudge  your  fingers  either. 

Send  10  cents  for  sample  pack  of  3 
sheets.  Then  start  learning  this  important 
business  lesson. 
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llnlfomi  Point  s  And  the  best  way  to  learn  it,  too ! 
Uniform  line  due  to  unchanging  point  thickness.  No  time 
lost  in  pencil  sharpening  or  inK  dipping.  But  a  depend¬ 
able  fountain  pen  with  a  durable  point  made  entirely 
from  Gregg  specifications,  solely  for  Gregg  use. 

Ro-New-Point :  Esterbrook  Re-New-Point  Fountain 
Pen  carries  the  famous  Esterbrook  Re-New-Point  fea¬ 
ture.  With  Re-New-Point,  the  user  can  unscrew  an  old 
Re-New-Point,  screw  in  a  new  one  just  as  easily  as  he  can 
replace  pen  points  in  an  ordinary  holder. 

The  Proofs  To  try  it  is  to  prove  it.  Esterbrook 


Fountain  Pens  are  $1.  Gift  moi^ls  are  $1.50  and  up. 
Additional  Re-New-Points  are  25c  each. 

DielJitloii  Faet89  Free:  Dictation  Facts  1117  is  just 
off  the  press.  What  Everyone  Should  Know  About  A 
Fountain  Pen  is  the  title,  and  it  carries  an  interesting, 
readable  message.  Your  copy  is  ready  for  you  now. 
Send  to  us  for  it. 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
36  Cooper  SL,  Camden,  N.  J.  or  brown  Bros.,  L4d.,  Toronto,  Canada 


PENS 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

36  Cooper  St.,  Cantden,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  Dicution  Facts  #17: 
What  Everyone  Should  Know  About  A  Fountain  Pen. 

Name _ 


Address 
City_ 


.School 


RENEWABLE 
BY  THE  USER 


When  ordering  your  Esterbrooks  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 
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GREGG  TYPING 


Techniques  and  Projects 

By  RUPERT  P.  SoRELLE  and  HAROLD  H.  SMITH 

Used  in  the  Following  Teacher-Training  Institutions 


Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Flagstaff 
Arkansas  State  A.  and  M.  College 
California  State  Teachers  College,  Areata 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
University  of  Southern  California 
California  State  Teachers  College,  San  Diego 
Colorado  Woman’s  College,  Denver 
Connecticut  State  Normal,  Danbury 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
University  of  Idaho 
University  of  Idaho,  Southern  Branch 
De  Paul  University,  Chicago 
University  of  Indiana 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 
University  of  Iowa 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg 

Kansas  Wesleyan  College 

Municipal  University  of  Wichita,  Kansas 

Louisiana  State  University 

Louisiana  State  Normal 

University  of  Baltimore 

Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
University  of  Michigan 

Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 

Mississippi  Woman’s  College 

Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville 

Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Maryville 

Montana  State  College 

University  of  Montana 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney 


Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College,  Silver  City 

New  York  University 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  University 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 
University  of  Oregon  High  School 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota  State  Teachers  College,  Spearfish 
University  of  South  Dakota 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine 
University  of  Texas 
Jefferson  University,  Dallas,  Texas 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 
Virginia  State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg 
Virginia  State  College 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman 
Greenbrier  College  for  Women,  Lewisburg, 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater 
University  of  Wyoming 


GREGG  TYPING  is  the  first  text  to  build  its  keyboard  lessons  on  facts  discovered 
from  motion-picture  studies  of  the  fingers  of  expert  typists  in  action.  GREGG  TYPING 
students  are  trained  to  type  as  experts  do.  They  start  right,  they  learn  quickly,  and  they 
put  their  skill  to  practical  use,  and  when  they  complete  GREGG  TYPING  they  are 
competent  typists,  fully  trained  for  the  job. 


Send  to  our  nearest  office  for  our  free  circular,  **300  Thumbs,” 
and  let  it  show  you  an  easier  way  to  teach  typewriting. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Toronto  London  Sydney 

Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative 


When  sending  for  this  circular  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 
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The  Cultural — The  Practical 

By  DAVID  KINLEY,  Ph.D.,  LLD. 

President  Emeritus,  University  of  Illinois 


Discussions  of  the  cultural  and  the 
practical  in  education  usually  assume 
that  a  conflict  exists  between  them,  and 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  writer  or  speaker 
to  vindicate  his  belief  in  one  or  the  other. 
Frequently,  too,  the  positions  taken  by  the 
disputants  are  extreme.  For  example,  in  a 
recent  number  of  Good  Housekeeping,  one 
writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  “the  college 
woman  who  succeeds  in  business  today  owes 
her  alma  mater  ver>’  little  thanks,”  because 
the  colleges  insist  on  giving  “courses  in  cul¬ 
ture  unadulterated  by  any  taint  of  commercial 
training.” 

On  the  other  hand,  although  “sweet  reason¬ 
ableness  is  always  the  mood  of  culture,”  some 
of  its  devotees  also  are  somewhat  extreme 
in  their  expressions  of  opinion.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  is  Matthew  Arnold’s  criticism  of 
Cornell  University  when  he  described  it  years 
ago  as  “an  institution  built  on  a  misconception 


of  what  culture  truly  is  and  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  miners  or  engineers  or  architects  and 
not  sweetness  and  light.” 

Many,  perhaps  most,  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  neglect  to  define  their  terms.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  they  argue  about  the  same  word  rather 
than  about  the  same  idea  or  concept.  Some 
people  find  the  essence  of  culture  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  study.  I  recall  a  conversation  with 
the  president  of-  a  liberal  arts  college,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  asked  him  whether  he  re¬ 
garded  Latin  as  a  cultural  subject.  He  re¬ 
plied  at  once  that  he  did.  I  then  asked 
whether  he  would  regard  it  as  a  cultural 
subject  if  the  student  pursued  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching.  He  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  For  him,  the  essence  of  culture  lay  in 
the  purpose  of  the  student. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  we 
can  “have  it  both  ways.”  Nor  do  I  think  that 
it  is  the  character  of  the  subject  studied  that 
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determines  whether  or  not  it  is  cultural.  We 
cannot  claim  that  painting  and  sculpture  are 
cultural  subjects  only  so  long  as  the  painter 
or  sculptor  refrains  from  selling  his  products. 
Nor  can  we  claim  that  his  physical  work  in 
creating  his  product  robs  him  of  the  cultural 
spirit.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark  made,  I 
think,  by  former  President  Eliot  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  that  a  study  does  not  cease  to 
be  cultural  because  it  happens  to  be  useful. 

Culture  and  Practice  Complementary 

The  truth  is  that  many  of  the  proponents 
of  culture  treat  the  subject  from  partial  or 
prejudiced  points  of  view.  The  word  means 
different  things  to  different  people,  and  doubt¬ 
less  different  things  in  different  ages.  The 
artist,  the  litterateur,  the  scientist,  the  “prac¬ 
tical”  man,  think  of  culture  from  different 
points  of  view.  To  Matthew  Arnold,  “sweet¬ 
ness  and  light,”  born  of  leisure  and  the  study 
of  beauty,  and  implying  a  leisure  class,  was 
the  essence  of  culture.  Such  culture  implies 
the  contemplative  life  rather  than  the  active 
one.  As  the  matter  is  well  put  by  Dr.  E.  K. 
Graham,  one-time  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina: 

Humanism  emphasizes  art,  science  empha¬ 
sizes  the  dry  light  of  fact,  and  work  empha¬ 
sizes  the  application  of  fact  to  life.  Humanism 
emphasizes  feeling,  science  emphasizes  knowl¬ 
edge,  work  emphasizes  will.  So  Arnold  pled 
for  a  culture  primarily  aesthetic,  Huxley  for 
a  culture  through  science,  and  Carlyle  for  a 
culture  through  work. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  the  cultural 
and  the  practical?  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
culture  and  practice,  which  after  all  is  only 
art  or  applied  principle,  are  not  antagonistic 
but  complementary  for  producing  true  cul¬ 
ture?  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  no  true 
practice  that  does  not  involve,  or  at  any  rate 
make  possible,  true  culture? 

From  the  passage  quoted  from  President 
Graham  it  would  appear  that  the  notion  of 
culture  held  by  different  authors  depends 
largely  on  the  point  of  view,  or,  at  any  rate, 
on  the  medium  from  or  through  which  they 
look  at  humanity  or  civilization.  This  me¬ 
dium  for  some  is  our  literary  heritage  from 
Greece  and  Rome;  for  others,  the  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  science;  for  others,  the  ardent 
emotion  to  duty,  exemplified  in  work;  for 
others  still,  the  relationships  of  men  and  their 
ethical  and  aesthetic  integration. 


Every  Subject  May  Contribute  to  Culture 

From  my  own  point  of  view,  the  culture 
gained  from  the  study  of  any  one,  or  any 
group,  of  allied  subjects,  serving  as  the  medium 


Dr.  David  Kinley 

through  which  culture  is  viewed,  is  but  par¬ 
tial.  I  hold  that  any  subject  of  study  is 
capable  of  contributing  to  culture  in  some 
measure.  From  this  point  of  view,  culture  is 
the  result  of  the  acquisition  and  application 
of  knowledge  to  life  in  such  ways  as  to  bring 
the  personality  and  life  activity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  into  harmony  with  the  great  spir¬ 
itual  ideals  of  the  generations  of  men,  past 
and  present.  If  this  is  a  correct  view,  the 
ideals  of  beauty,  truth,  love,  kindness,  faith, 
spirituality,  are  understandable  and  attainable 
through  the  study  of  any  subject  which  re¬ 
lates  itself,  as  all  subjects  of  study  must, 
with  any  phase  of  human  development. 

This  line  of  thought  was  suggested  by  vari¬ 
ous  topics  in  the  September  and  October 
numbers  of  The  Business  Education  World. 
A  book  review  in  the  September  number  states 
that  the  author  of  a  book  on  commercial 
law  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
more  attention  given  in  the  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  social  values.  Dr.  Gregg’s  articles  on 
the  Story  of  Shorthand  explore  a  wide  range 
"of  knowledge,  illustrating  the  point  adverted 
to  above  that  no  one  subject  can  give  the  full 
light. 
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Some  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  with  some 
teachers  of  that  subject.  They  were  despond¬ 
ent  about  their  work  because  the  students  did 
not  find  the  study  interesting.  It  appeared 
from  their  conversation  that  they  confined 
their  instruction  to  the  pure  technique  of  the 
subject.  I  said  to  them,  “Why  not  make  the 
subject  interesting  by  bringing  it  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  life?”  You  can  build  a  whole 
philosophy  of  life  on  the  subject  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  even  from  the  jx)int  of  view  of  boys  and 
girls.  I  believe  this  is  more  or  less  true  of 
any  subject  taught,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  of  view  from  which  any  study  can  be 
made  interesting. 

Teachers  Should  Stress  Cultural  Values 
in  All  Business  Subjects 

Let  us  consider  bookkeeping.  It  surely  is 
a  practical  subject.  Is  it  not  also  a  cultural 
subject?  Underlying  it,  or  implied  in  it,  are 
certain  ideals  that  produce  culture.  Accu¬ 
racy,  orderliness,  honesty,  beauty  of  perform¬ 
ance,  truth,  and  other  ethical  and  spiritual 
ideals  can  all  be  brought  out  in  the  teaching 
of  this  subject.  The  qualities  mentioned  are 
all  necessary  to  a  healthy  social  and  spiritual 
welfare.  An  incidental,  even  if  short,  study  of 
the  history  of  the  subject  may  be  made  to 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  literary  development 
and,  though  still  more  remotely,  to  open  up 
paths  to  the  study  of  literature  and  its  ideals 
in  different  generations. 

Consider,  again,  stenography,  or  shorthand. 
Its  history  can  be  made  to  read  like  a  ro¬ 
mance,  as  Dr.  Gregg  so  well  shows  in  his  arti¬ 
cles  in  this  magazine.  Here  again,  ideals  of 
honesty,  accuracy,  beauty,  can  easily  be 
brought  out  as  incidents  to  the  acquirement 
of  efficient  skill.  Show  the  pupil  the  relation 
of  the  subject  to  life,  not  only  in  the  narrow 
sense  for  which  he  is  primarily  studying  it, 
but  in  the  larger  sense.  Then  he  will  glorify 
his  practice  of  it. 

Some  so-called  practical  or  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  lend  themselves  more  easily,  indeed,  to 
this  kind  of  treatment  than  do  others.  Com¬ 
mercial  law  is  an  avenue  over  which  one 
might  be  led  into  the  whole  history  of  man. 
So  is  economics.  In  short,  the  teaching  of 
every  “practical”  subject  should  have  in  view 
development  of  aesthetic  and  ethical  appre¬ 
ciation  and  intellectual  power,  as  well  as  skill 
in  practice.  Together,  these  imply  culture  as 
well  as  practice.  The  breadth  of  view  of  the 


teacher  will  be  reflected  in  the  breadth  of 
view  of  the  pupil. 

Pure  Intellectual  Power  Needed  in  Business 

I  doubt  if  it  is  true  that  business  men  are 
looking  for  narrow,  technical  skill  alone.  There 
are  some  vocations,  of  course,  in  which  this  is 
the  primary  desideratum.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  business  men  who  are  indifferent 
to  the  cultural  elements  of  the  work  of  their 
employees  and  demand  only  practical  efficien¬ 
cy.  These  are  the  kind  of  people  who  decry 
theory  and  principle  and  overemphasize  prac¬ 
tice,  forgetting  that  there  can  be  no  success¬ 
ful  practice  which  is  not  founded  on  sound 
theory  or  principle. 

In  the  higher,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
executive,  positions  in  the  business  world, 
culture  has  a  larger  field  of  play.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  graduates  of  “literary” 
colleges  became  successful  business  men  in 
the  days  when  there  were  no  colleges  of  com¬ 
merce  or  business  courses.  The  reason  is  that 
in  many  places  what  is  needed  is  breadth  of 
view  and  intellectual  power,  as  well  as  wide 
general  knowledge.  What  is  wanted  in  such 
positions  is  what  Emerson  calls  pure  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  the  ability  to  turn  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  intellectual  faculties  to  any  one  of 
several  tasks.  As  the  president  of  one  of 
America’s  railroads  once  said  to  me:  “The 
kind  of  student  I  want  you  to  send  me  is  one 
to  whom  I  can  hand  a  set  of  data  and  tell 
him  to  sort  them  in  proper  order  and  tell  me 
what  they  teach;  and  I  don’t  care  whether 
you  train  him  on  Greek  roots  or  economics.” 

Uphold  the  Unity  of  Knowledge 

Teachers  should  stand  for  the  unity  of 
knowledge.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  subject  of  study  or  an  isolated  art  or 
practice.  All  are  related.  A  knowledge  of 
that  relationship  and  of  the  relationship  of 
the  subjects  studied  to  life  are  always  stimuli 
to  the  student.  What  we  need  to  do  as  teach¬ 
ers  is  to  bring  the  student  into  a  state  of 
mind,  to  give  him  the  point  of  view  that  his 
subject  of  study  is  a  microcosm  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  a  microcosm  of  humanity.  He  can  then 
say  with  Tennyson: 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 
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The  Story  of  Shorthand 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGS,  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1934,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 

Chapter  III 

SHORTHAND  TEACHING  AND  PRACTICE  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES 

I 

WITH  the  wealth  of  data  at  his  disposal,  the  problem  of  the  shorthand 
historian  is  not  to  find  enough  material  on  the  subject,  but  to  select 
such  incidents,  illustrations,  and  quotations  as  will  convey  to  the  reader 
in  a  brief  space  a  general  idea  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  art  in  those 
early  days.  The  preceding  chapter  contained  some  information  about  the  con¬ 
nection  of  shorthand  with  the  rise  of  Christianity.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  learn  something  about  the  other  pur|X)ses  which  shorthand  served  in  those 
times,  this  chapter  will  give  information  about  the  teachers  of  shorthand,  the 
fees  charged  for  instruction,  the  professional  use  of  shorthand,  and  govern¬ 
mental  decrees  relating  to  it.  Some  of  the  incidents  recorded  are  of  a  humorous 
nature,  others  tragic,  and  still  others  may  be  regarded  simply  as  side  lights 
on  the  part  that  shorthand  played  in  historic  events. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  story  that  the  writings  of 
nearly  all  the  classical  writers  of  Rome  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era  contain  complimentary  references  to  the  art  of  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing.  While  the  philosophers  and  historians  merely  mentioned  the  usefulness 
of  the  art  or  recorded  some  incidents  in  connection  with  its  practitioners,  the 
poets  were  not  so  matter  of  fact.  Many  of  the  latter  gave  free  rein  to  their 
imagination,  as  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  quotations  on  the  following  pages. 

2 

The  Tironian  notes  consisted  of  thousands  of  arbitrary  signs  for  words 
and  phrases.  As  previously  mentioned,  Seneca,  the  famous  orator  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  added  to  the  Tironian  notes  several  thousand  arbitrary  signs  of  his  own 
invention ;  and  St.  Cyprian  devised  thousands  of  abbreviations  for  scriptural 
terms.  “Thus,”  says  Dr.  J.  W.  Zeibig,  “was  the  work  successively  advanced 
until  it  comprised  no  fewer  than  8,000  characters — surely  enough  to  reach  the 
acme  of  perfection.”  We  shall  not  attempt  to  comment  on  this  conception  of 
“perfection,”  and  quote  it  merely  to  indicate  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
students  of  the  winged  art  had  to  contend  in  ancient  times. 

Perhaps  these  long  lists  of  arbitrary  signs  for  words  and  phrases  were 
responsible  for  the  sad  fate  of  Cassianus  when  teaching  shorthand.  Cassianus 
had  been  Bishop  of  Brescia,  and  when  he  was  expelled  from  his  see,  he  estab¬ 
lished  an  academy  at  Imola,  in  the  Province  of  Bologna,  where  he  taught 
shorthand.  It  is  recorded  that  one  day  his  exasperated  pupils  suddenly  sur¬ 
rounded  him  and  stabbed  him  to  death  with  their  styll.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  cause  of  their  annoyance,  but  we  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  was  on  a 
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Friday  afternoon,  and  that  Cassianus  had  assigned  a  lesson  of  a  few  hundred 
arbitrary  signs  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  Monday  morning.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  is  the  teacher  of  modern  shorthand,  whose  students  are  armed  only 
with  harmless  pencils,  because  there  are  times — but  why  pursue  the  subject? 

But  the  writers  of  shorthand  in  those  days  had  their  troubles  as  well  as 
the  teachers  of  the  art.  Marcus  Aurelius  Clemens  Prudentius,  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  the  Roman  Christian  poets  in  the  third  century,  expressed  regret  at 
the  unhappy  fate  of  a  shorthand  writer  who  was  reporting  a  trial  in  court. 
The  centurian  Metellus,  having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  refused  to  per¬ 
form  some  of  his  duties  as  a  Roman  soldier ;  he  was  what  we  should  now  term 
a  “conscientious  objector.”  Metellus  asked  a  fellow  Christian,  who  was  a 
shorthand  writer,  to  report  the  trial  of  his  case.  When  the  judge  decided  the 
case  against  Metellus  and  condemned  him  to  death,  the  shorthand  writer  flung 
his  tablets  at  the  head  of  the  judge.  His  subsequent  fate  is  told  in  the  laconic 
statement,  “By  order  of  the  judge,  he  was  torn  to  pieces.” 

At  one  time  it  was  decreed  that  stenographers  who  copied  the  writings  of 
the  teachers  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should  have  their  hands  “hewn 
otT.” 

Then  there  is  the  tragic  fate  of  the  stenographer  to  a  great  ecclesiastic, 
who,  being  found  dozing  when  he  should  have  been  transcribing  his  notes, 
was  dealt  such  a  vigorous  blow  on  the  ear  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  it, 
and  the  churchman  had  to  leave  the  city  in  order  to  avoid  trial  for  man¬ 
slaughter. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  writing  with  a  stylus  and  on  wax  tablets, 
and  with  the  crude  form  of  shorthand  then  used,  it  would  seem  that  the  short¬ 
hand  writer  had  enough  to  worry  about  without  added  burdens ;  but  we  find 
that  in  the  third  century  the  Emperor  Severus — who  was  well  named! — 
decreed  that  a  shorthand  writer  who  made  a  mistake  in  reporting  a  case  in 
court  should  be  banished  from  Rome  and  have  the  nerves  of  his  fingers  cut 
so  that  he  could  never  write  again ! 


3 

Among  the  ancient  papyri  discovered  in  1903  by  Professors  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  about  one  mile  south  of  Cairo,  was  a  contract  with  a  shorthand  writer, 
dated  155  A.D.,  whereby  a  boy  was  to  be  taught  shorthand  for  the  sum  of 
120  drachmae  (about  $24)  ;  40  drachmae  to  be  paid  in  advance,  40  drachmae 
on  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  boy  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
art,  and  a  final  40  drachmae  when  he  had  become  a  proficient  writer.  * 


*  (Contract  whereby  an  ex-cosmetes  of  Oxyrhynchus  apprenticed  his  slave  to  a  short¬ 
hand-writer  for  two  years  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  shorthand,  the  teacher  receiving 
120  drachmae  in  all.  The  contract  was  drawn  up  by  an  unprofessional  scribe,  and  the 
language  is  often  confused.) 

Panechotes,  also  called  Panares,  ex-cosmetes  of  Oxyrhynchus,  through  his  friend 
Gemellus,  to  Apollonius,  writer  of  shorthand,  greeting.  I  have  placed  with  you  my  slave 
Chaerammon  to  be  taught  the  signs  which  your  son  Dionysius  knows,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  dating  from  the  present  month  Phamenoth  of  the  18th  year  of  Antoninus  Caesar 
the  lord  at  the  salary  agreed  upon  between  us,  120  silver  drachmae,  not  including  feast  days, 
of  which  sum  you  have  received  the  first  instalment  amounting  to  40  drachmae,  and  you 
will  receive  the  second  instalment  consisting  of  40  drachmae  when  the  boy  has  learnt  the 
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It  is  significant  that  this  was  but  155  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
this  discovery  strengthens  the  contentions  of  those  who  say  that  the  art  of  short¬ 
hand  writing  originated  with  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  was  carried  to  Egypt. 

Bishop  Synesius  of  Ptolemais  (378-430  A.D.)  mentions  in  one  of  his 
letters  a  shorthand  writer  by  the  name  of  Asterios,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
a  large  Egyptian  carpet.  The  accurate  description  he  gives  of  Asterios  was 
prompted  by  apprehension  that  the  carpet  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  another 
person  of  the  same  name  and  profession,  which  shows  that  neither  the  name 
nor  the  vocation  of  the  person  mentioned  was  an  uncommon  one. 

Shorthand  was  so  popular  in  those  days  that  there  may  have  been  some 
profiteering  among  the  teachers  of  it,  because  we  find  that  in  301  A.D.  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  issued  an  edict  fixing  the  tuition  fees  that  teachers  of 
shorthand  should  charge  their  students  at  seventy-five  denares  a  month  for 
each  pupil.  This  amounted  to  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  month. 

St.  Augustine  records  the  fact  that  the  stenographers  of  Rome  went  on 
strike  on  one  occasion  and  succeeded  in  securing  their  demands. 

Procopius,  who  was  a  stenographer  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  II, 
became  a  count.  He  attempted  to  seize  Julian’s  crown,  but,  vacillating  at  the 
critical  moment,  was  betrayed  by  his  generals  and  put  to  death. 

A  famous  teacher  of  oratory,  M.  Fabius  Quintilian  (35-95  A.D.),  in 
publishing  his  “Guide  to  the  Art  of  Oratory,”  complained  that  his  lectures, 
published  by  others  under  his  name,  had  injured  him  because  they  had  been 
reported  by  “greedy  shorthand  writers,  anxious  to  earn  money,”  who  had  not 
reported  him  correctly. 


4 

In  the  fourth  century  the  poet  Ausonius,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  as  teacher  to  his  son  Gratian,  addressed  a  young 
reporter  in  these  words : 


Ad  Notakium  Velocissime  Excipientem 
{Translation  given  on  following  page.) 


Puer,  notarum  praepetum 
Solers  minister,  advola. 
Bipatens  pugillar  expedi, 
Cui  multa  fandi  copia, 
Punctis  peracta  singulis, 
Ut  una  vox  absolvitur. 
Evolvo  libros  uberes, 


Instarque  densae  grandinis 
Torrente  lingua  perstrepo. 
Tibi  nec  aures  ambigunt, 

Nec  occupatur  pagina. 

Et  mota  parce  dextera 
Volat  per  aequor  cereum. 

Cum  maxime  nunc  proloquor, 


whole  system,  and  the  third  you  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the  period  when  the  boy  writes 
fluently  in  every  respect  and  reads  faultlessly,  viz.,  the  remaining  40  drachmae.  If  you  make 
him  perfect  within  the  period,  I  will  not  wait  for  the  aforesaid  limit ;  but  it  is  not  lawful 
for  me  to  take  the  boy  away  before  the  end  of  the  period,  and  he  shall  remain  with  you 
after  the  expiration  of  it  for  as  many  days  or  months  as  he  may  have  done  no  work.  The 
l^h  year  of  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius,  Pha- 
menoth  5. — The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  Part  IV,  by  Bernard  P.  Grenfell,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 
and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  D.Litt.,  M.A.;  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  37  Great  Russell  Street, 
W.C.,  London. 
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Circumloquentis  ambitu,  Exercet  ales  dextera? 

Tu  sensa  nostri  pectoris  Quis  ordo  rerum  tarn  novus, 

Ut  dicta  jam  ceris  tenes.  Veniat  in  aures  ut  tuas, 

Sentire  tarn  velox  mihi  Quod  lingua  nondum  absolverit? 

Vellem  dedisset  mens  mea,  Doctrina  non  haec  praestitit 

Quam  prxpetis  dextrae  fuga  Nec  ulla  tarn  velox  manus 

Tu  me  loquentem  praevenis.  Celeripedis  compendii. 

Quis,  quaeso,  quis  me  prodidit?  Natura  munus  hoc  tibi, 

Quis  ista  jam  dixit  tibi,  Deusque  donum  tradidit: 

Quae  cogitabam  dicere?  Quae  loquerer  ut  scires  prius; 

Quae  furta  corde  in  intimo  Idemque  velles,  quod  volo. 

To  THE  Most  Swiftly  Reporting  Notarius 
(Translation  of  the  above) 

Hasten,  youth,  skilled  in  the  swift  right  hand.  Thou  anticipatest  my 

shorthand.  Bring  hither  the  two-  speech.  Who,  I  ask,  who  has  be- 

leaved  tablet  on  which  are  so  many  trayed  me?  Who  has  already  told 

words  by  single  points  expressed,  as  you  of  what  I  was  thinking  to  say? 

a  single  sound  is  uttered.  I  unroll  What  thefts  in  my  inmost  heart  has 

the  well-filled  books,  and,  like  a  storm  your  winged  right  hand  committed? 

of  dense  hail,  I  rapidly  read.  Thou  What  is  this  new  order  of  things, 

hearest  all  rightly,  and  yet  thy  page  that  that  should  come  to  your  ears 

is  not  filled.  Thy  hand  deftly  moved  which  the  tongue  had  not  yet  spo- 

flies  over  the  waxen  surface.  Even  ken?  No  learning  has  caused  it;  no 

now,  while  my  speech  is  most  prolix  other  hand  is  so  swift  with  the  flying 

with  roundabout  circumlocution,  thou  contractions.  Nature  has  brought 

hast  fixed  on  the  waxen  tablets  the  thee  the  skill,  and  God  the  gift  has 

thoughts  of  my  breast  while  they  are  bestowed,  that  what  I  would  speak 

uttered.  I  would  that  my  mind  could  thou  shouldst  know,  and  what  I  might 

have  thought  as  swift  as  thy  skillful  wish,  thou  shouldst  wish. 

Another  Roman  poet.  Martial,  gave  equally  free  rein  to  his  imagination 
when  he  wrote : 

Currant  verba  licet,  manus  est  Though  the  words  run,  the  hand  runs 
velocior  illis,  swifter  than  they;  before  the  tongue 

Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  has  finished,  the  right  hand  has  com- 

peregit  opus.  pleted  its  work. 

Manilius,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets,  in  referring  to  the  fortune  of 
him  who  should  be  born  under  the  sign  Virgo  (Astronomica,  book  4), 
prophesied ; 

Hie  et  scriptor  erit  felix,  cui  litera  And  he  shall  be  the  fortunate  writer 
verbum  est,  to  whom  a  letter  is  a  word.  By  his 

Quique  notis  linguam  superet,  notes  he  shall  surpass  the  tongue  and 
cursumque  loquentis.  the  quickness  of  speech.  He  shall 

Excipiet  longas  nova  per  compendia  take  down  long  sentences  by  new  con- 

voces.  tractions. 

While  the  tributes  to  the  art  by  these  Roman  poets  are  of  a  decidedly 
imaginative  character,  we  ought  to  remember  that  they  were  entitled  to  “poetic 
license,”  and  that  many  writers  about  shorthand  in  modem  times  who  were 
not  entitled  to  such  license  are  equally  absurd.  Although  shorthand  has  ren¬ 
dered  services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  world,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
its  widespread  diffusion  has  been  the  extraordinary  amount  of  exaggeration 
from  which  it  has  suffered  in  all  ages. 
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The  following  eloquent  passage  from  the  writings  of  Francis  Fauvel 
Goiiraud  gives  a  summary  of  the  position  of  the  art  in  the  first  four  centuries 
of  the  Christian  Era: 

It  was  taught  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  used  in  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  record  the  judicial  proceedings ;  but  it  was  in  the  public  and  private 
affairs  of  life  that  it  was  especially  practiced.  Bargains,  contracts,  sales, 
etc.,  were  first  engrossed  by  the  notaries  in  the  Tironian  characters  and 
afterward,  in  order  to  give  them  legal  force,  they  were  written  out  in  the 
common  characters,  and  signed  and  sealed.  The  church  early  pressed 
this  art  into  its  sacred  service.  It  was  used  to  record  the  discourses  of 
its  teachers  and  the  sufferings  of  its  martyrs,  and  soon  became  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith;  and  there  are  now  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  first  eras  of  Christianity,  written  in  the  Tironian  characters, 
and  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  of  Paris.  The  traces  of  stenog¬ 
raphy  were  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  those  days  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  this  art,  at 
first  nourished  and  encouraged  by  the  church,  became  later  the  object  of 
its  persecution.  Considered  as  a  work  of  necromancy,  or  of  magic,  it 
was  proscribed  as  such;  and  those  who  practiced  it  often  expiated  upon 
the  burning  pile  the  irremediable  wrong  of  cultivating  an  art,  the  great¬ 
ness  and  usefulness  of  which  the  darkened  intellects  of  the  world  would 
not,  or  could  not,  understand. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Editorial  Comment 

Happy  new  year  to  our  many  friends,  will  continue  to  push  forward  our  six-point 
both  old  and  new.  We  sincerely  hope  editorial  program  and  to  provide  an  inde- 

that  1934  will  bring  a  marked  advance-  pendent  forum  for  the  free  discussion  of  busi- 

ment  in  your  economic,  social,  and  profes-  ness  education  policies  and  problems, 
sional  life.  Many  of  you  have  been  loyal 

supporters  of  The  American  Shorthand  A  Larger  B.  E.  W. 

Teacher  for  years.  Others  have  joined  us 

for  the  first  time  under  our  new  name.  The  Beginning  with  the  February  issue,  we  are 
Business  Education  World.  going  to  increase  the  number  of  pages  in  The 

Business  Education  World.  So  many  excel¬ 
lent  articles  and  valuable  teaching  helps  and 
hints  are  being  submitted  for  publication  that 
we  find  our  present  64-page  size  inadequate  to 
We  want  you  to  know  that  through  your  convey  to  you  properly  a  complete  picture  of 

cooperation  The  Business  Education  World  the  professional  activities  of  this  tremendous 

is  thriving.  It  made  its  bow  in  September  field  of  business  education, 
to  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  and  this 

number  is  being  augmented  at  the  rate  of  B.  E.  W.  100  Per  Cenf  Clubs 

over  a  thousand  new  subscribers  a  month. 

The  Business  Education  World  is  your  pro-  We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  schools  are 
fessional  magazine,  championing  a  business  sending  in  subscriptions  for  every  member  of 
education  that  meets  the  needs  of  1934.  We  the  faculty  of  their  commercial  department. 


Your  Cooperation  Appreciated 
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VVe  hope  in  an  early  issue  to  record  a  list  of 
the  names  of  these  100  per  cent  schools.  If 
your  school  comes  under  this  classification, 
will  you  not  please  notify  us,  so  that  it  may 
be  included  in  this  Roll  of  Honor? 

You  know  the  old  saying,  a  chain  is  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link.  One  profession¬ 
ally  alert  teacher  cannot  overcome  the  inertia 
of  other  members  of  the  faculty.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  B.  E.  W.  100  Per  Cent  Club  is  a 
New  Year’s  resolution  that  we  recommend  to 
every  commercial  education  faculty. 

Conventions  and  Conferences 

Last  year,  commercial  teachers  spent,  in 
.  round  figures,  $100,000  for  conventions 
and  conferences.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  other 
professional  body  is  making  so  great  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  its  teaching  and  to 
ferret  out  the  solution  to  its  problems  as  is 
our  own  commercial  education  group.  We 
propose  the  subject  of  convention  programs 
as  an  excellent  subject  for  discussion  through 
the  columns  of  this  magazine  in  the  year 
1934,  a  time  when  we,  of  all  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation,  should  be  the  leaders  in  the  attempt 
to  do  a  good  job  even  better. 

Can  our  convention  programs  be  better? 
Who  will  start  the  discussion  in  the  Februar>’ 
issue? 

Strive  for  Maximum  Rather 
Than  Average  Standards 

A  GREAT  many  surveys  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  com¬ 
mercial  classes  are  actually  accomplishing, 
such  as  median  rates  of  speed  in  typing  and 
shorthand  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  semesters.  The  maximum  results 
in  the  classes  covered  by  these  surveys  are 


often  lost  track  of  in  the  processes  of  aver¬ 
aging  all  the  results  in  order  to  obtain  medians. 

In  training  students  for  business,  we  should 
not  be  interested  in  average  results.  We 
should  strive  for  maximum  achievement  in 
each  subject.  More  publicity  should  be  given 
to  what  is  being  done  by  superior  teachers. 

If  a  teacher  is  not  getting  superior  results, 
the  fault  may  lie  with  the  teacher  himself,  or 
with  the  text  used,  or  with  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  type  of  students  in  the  class.  By 
a  careful  analysis,  the  teacher  or  the  super-  t 

visor  can  determine  what  it  is  that  keeps  this 
class  below  the  maximum  achievement  and 
prescribe  the  remedy.  With  such  an  attitude 
towards  standards,  every  teacher  would  be 
stimulated  to  do  better  work  and  to  strive 
for  maximum  rather  than  average  standards. 

Next  Month 

February,  the  shortest  month  of  the  year 
“calendarly”  speaking,  will  be  one  of  the 
richest  months  for  our  readers  professionally 
speaking.  A  glimpse  of  the  February  con¬ 
tents  page  reveals  the  following: 

Irving  Garbutt’s  World  Federation  address. 
Chapter  IV  of  Dr.  Gregg’s  “Story  of  Short¬ 
hand.” 

A  number  of  Professor  Carmichael’s  famous 
typing  devices. 

An  article  by  H.  A.  Andruss  on  the  “So¬ 
cialized  Bookkeeping  Course.” 

Another  installment  of  Dr.  Clark’s  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Myths.” 

Professor  Studebaker  will  explain  the  new 
t>pe  of  tests  that  are  being  used  in  the  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Mass  Contests. 

Robert  Rosenberg,  C.  P.  A.,  answers  some 
questions  on  teaching  business  mathematics. 

Other  contributions  by  Dr.  Graham,  Miss 
Pilcher,  Mr.  Gaylord,  Dr.  Blackstone,  Mr. 

Leslie,  and  other  prominent  commercial  edu¬ 
cators. 


The  B.  E.  W.  Platform 

1.  A  minimum  business  education  for  everyone,  including  short  courses  in 

the  skill  subjects  for  personal  use. 

2.  Specific  application  of  the  general  objectives  of  business  education  in 
terms  of  authoritative  instructional  materials. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  present-day  economic  problems  and  their 

effect  on  business  education. 

4.  Scientifically  prepared  courses  of  study. 

5.  More  practical  standards  of  achievement  in  skill  subjects. 

6.  A  better^  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  business  education  and  a 
more  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  business-education  problems 
on  the  part  of_  those  educators  charged  with  the  administration  of  schools  and 
with  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers. 

wc  ooouff  nuT 
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Tlie  Place  of  Guidance  in  Business  Education 

By  HERBERT  A.  TONNE,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University 


The  scope  of  guidance  in  our  schools  is  so 
important  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
adequate  summary  of  the  situation  in  a 
brief  presentation  such  as  this.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  do  so.  We  shall  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  presenting  a  few  applications  of  the 
problem  to  business  education. 

It  should  be  indicated  at  this  point  that  we 
do  not  take  the  position  that  guidance  is 
identical  with  education.  Such  a  view  makes 
the  term  “guidance”  meaningless.  Here,  we 
look  upon  guidance  only  as  a  phase  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  which  planning  for  the  future  is  a 
definite,  specific,  and  primary  purpose  of  the 
teaching  process. 

Influences  that  Guide  Students  Toward 
Business  Subjects 

Among  those  influences  that  direct  students 
toward  taking  business  subjects  there  are  five 
to  which  we  shall  give  special,  though  brief, 
consideration.  First  and  most  justified  among 
those  who  take  business  courses  are  those 
who  enter  the  work  because  they  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain  jobs  by  means  of  their  training,  or  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  how  business 
functions.  They  see  that  business  is  one  of 
the  best  branches  of  economic  life  in  which  to 
obtain  a  job,  and  they  realize  that,  because 
of  its  intricacy,  special  training  is  necessary. 
While  not  all  those  who  enter  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  this  reason  should  be  encouraged  to 
stay,  the  definiteness  of  their  thinking  and 
the  justification  of  their  purpose  should  en¬ 
courage  us  to  give  them  every  consideration 
possible  in  properly  placing  them  in  worth¬ 
while  courses  while  in  school  and  in  adequate 
positions  when  they  leave. 

Second,  we  have  that  group  of  pupils  who 
wish  to  take  the  work  because  they  have  been 
told  how  easy  it  is.  This  is,  of  course,  no 
justification,  granted  it  were  true.  Business 
is  just  as  intricate  as,  and  possibly  even  more 
than, '  many  other  institutions  in  our  social 
life.  Adequate  understanding  requires  real 
attention  and  intelligence.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  at  least  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  courses 
are  overcrowded  in  many  schools. 


Third,  and  closely  allied  with  the  second 
influence  mentioned,  is  the  fact  that  academic 
teachers  frequently  place  in  business  courses 
students  whom  they  wish  to  get  rid  of.  This 
is  equally  unjustified,  and  should  be  opposed 
as  much  as  possible.  It  should  not  lead  us 
to  refuse  all  poor  students,  for  there  is  just 
as  much  opportunity  for  the  mediocre  stu¬ 
dents  in  business  as  there  is  in  other  phases 
of  economic  life.  We  should  strive  for  a 
vertical  cross-section  of  students  in  terms  of 
ability,  taking  some  of  the  poorest  and  some 
of  the  best,  rather  than  a  horizontal  cross- 
section,  which  will  include  only  those  of  aver¬ 
age  ability. 

Fourth,  we  have  those  students  who  are 
captivated  by  the  lure  of  business  as  it  is 
colorfully  painted  in  fiction  and  cheap  biog¬ 
raphy. 

Fifth  includes  those  who  are  encouraged 
to  take  business  subjects  by  their  parents, 
who  see  business  life  as  a  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  social  and  economic  status  of  their 
children  beyond  that  which  they  were  able 
to  attain  for  themselves. 

These  last  two  groups  are  being  motivated 
by  hopes  that  are,  in  part,  illusions.  Much  of 
business  life  is  anything  but  alluring,  and 
many  a  worker  in  business  has  a  poorer  earn¬ 
ing  power  and  a  lower  social  status  than  the 
parents  themselves  had.  Nevertheless,  these 
students  should  not  be  dealt  with  dogmatic¬ 
ally.  They  should  be  given  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  and,  if  they  are  still 
interested,  and  of  the  type  we  need,  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  with  some  type  of 
work  in  business  education. 

Influences  that  Guide  Students  Away  from 
Business  Subjects 

Equally  important  to  us  are  those  influ¬ 
ences  that  encourage  students  to  avoid  busi¬ 
ness  subjects.  We  shall  here  give  brief  at¬ 
tention  to  five  characteristic  causes. 

.  First,  we  have  that  group  of  students  who 
have  been  informed  by  others  that  business 
subjects  are  difficult.  This  reason  for  avoid¬ 
ing  business  subjects  is  no  more  justified  than 
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the  converse  reason  for  taking  business  sub¬ 
jects.  Probably,  we  are  well  rid  of  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  frightened  off  by  the  reputation 
for  diflSculty  that  some  of  our  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  possess. 

Second,  we  have  students  who  are  encour¬ 
aged  not  to  take  business  subjects  by  their  par¬ 
ents  because  they  believe  that  their  children 
will  not  be  able  to  enter  college  if  they  elect 
these  subjects.  Except  for  the  few  traditional 
colleges  of  the  East,  this  is  in  large  measure 
false.  Students  may  take  several  business 
subjects  and  still  experience  no  difficulty  in 
entering  most  good  schools  of  collegiate  rank. 

Third  are  those  students,  usually  of  high 
calibre,  who  are  advised  not  to  take  business 
subjects  by  their  principals  and  graduating 
teachers  in  elementary  school,  and  by  aca¬ 
demic  teachers  and  grade  advisers  in  high 
school,  because  they  will,  in  the  long  run, 
obtain  more  value  from  academic  subjects. 

Fourth  are  those  students  who  avoid  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  because  they  see  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  students  in  business  subjects 
are  girls,  and  therefore  feel  that  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  primarily  for  girls. 

Fifth,  these  subjects  are  avoided  because 
students  feel  that  they  are  primarily  designed 
for  those  who  expect  to  become  clerks. 

These  last  three  reasons  are,  in  some  meas¬ 
ure,  true — in  certain  of  our  schools,  at  least. 
We  should  make  students  realize  that  these 
beliefs  are  only  partly  true,  and  also  reor¬ 
ganize  our  courses  so  they  will  appeal  to  those 
who  feel  that  they  do  not  wish  to  become 
clerks  and  yet  wish  to  enter  some  business 
occupation. 

Guidance  in  Vocational  Business  Subjects 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  classroom,  what 
possibilities  do  teachers  have  for  giving  their 
students  guidance  in  the  various  vocational 
subjects?  First,  the  teacher  should  see  that 
the  students  actually  understand  the  type  of 
work  involved  in  the  occupation  they  are 
studying.  Do  they  have  false  expectations 
of  pay,  promotional  opportunities,  short 
period  of  training,  etc.?  These  notions  can 
be  corrected  during  the  first  periods  of  class 
work.  Second,  after  a  period  of  training,  the 
teacher  should  direct  into  other  subjects  those 
who  show  obvious  unfitness.  He  should  also 
indicate  to  those  who  show  marginal  ability 
where  they  stand.  Those  who  show  capacity 
in  the  subjects  they  have  chosen,  but  have 
made  a  poor  showing  in  allied  subjects,  should 


be  encouraged  to  improve  themselves  in  these 
allied  subjects  either  within  school  or  through 
outside  agencies. 

When  the  students  are  attaining  the  stage 
at  which  they  are  in  a  position  to  look  for 
jobs,  the  teacher  should  indicate  to  them  the 
means  open  to  them  for  securing  work.  If 
the  school,  either  formally  or  informally, 
participates  in  the  job-getting  process,  the 
teacher  should  cooperate  with  the  person  in 
charge.  Allied  possibilities  and  other  occu¬ 
pations  open  entirely  or  in  part  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  their  training  should  be  indi¬ 
cated  to  them.  Promotional  opportunities  and 
the  type  of  training  that  is  needed  should  be 
stressed. 

The  whole  problem  of  earning  a  living 
should  be  stressed  throughout  the  training 
period.  The  ambition  of  the  student  should 
be  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  he  should 
not  be  made  to  look  upon  success  on  the  job 
as  the  sole  criterion  for  a  successful  life. 

Guidance  in  the  Social-Business  Subjects 

Just  because  the  non-vocational  business 
subjects  deal  with  a  wider  field  of  interest, 
they  offer  many  more  guidance  possibilities, 
and  for  this  reason  guidance  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  likely  to  be  more  indefinite  in  nature. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  guidance  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  obvious,  and  therefore  do  not  need 
to  be  stressed  as  in  the  vocational  subjects. 
For  example,  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
economic  life  confronting  us,  we  are  guiding 
the  student  to  vote  more  intelligently,  al¬ 
though  no  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact. 
Again,  in  teaching  the  geography  of  Europe, 
we  will  be  giving  students  guidance  in  trav¬ 
eling,  though  the  immediate  motive  may  be 
that  of  showing  how  closely  our  economic 
system  is  interrelated  with  that  of  Europe. 
Training  people  better  to  understand  business 
relationships  will,  if  adequately  developed, 
give  the  student  many  suggestions  for  the 
better  direction  of  his  life.  Likewise,  train¬ 
ing  in  the  better  purchasing  of  the  services 
of  business  will  many  times  repay  itself  by 
giving  the  student  intelligent  means  of  making 
the  best  use  of  his  money. 

Briefly,  in  other  words,  while  guidance  is 
probably  more  manifold  and  closely  related 
to  the  subject  matter  in  non-vocational  busi¬ 
ness  subjects,  it  is  not  so  definite  and  sharply 
separated  from  the  usual  teaching  materials  of 
the  course  itself  as  it  is  in  the  vocational  busi- 
iness  work.  Therefore,  as  it  will  become  in- 
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evitably  a  major  concomitant  of  all  good 
teaching  in  these  subjects,  it  should  tend  to  re¬ 
quire  less  specific  consideration. 

LImHafions  of  Guidance 

The  weakness  of  our  present  scheme  of  vo¬ 
cational  training  in  public  schools  makes  even 
the  most  thorough  guidance  program  only  par¬ 
tially  adequate.  We.  may  know  that  John 
and  Mary  and  several  others  in  our  class  in 
shorthand  will  probably  not  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  a  stenographic  job.  We  cannot,  however, 
state  this  fact  in  a  dogmatic  way,  for  all  teach¬ 
ers  with  a  fair  amount  of  experience  must 
have  found  their  judgments  based  on  class 
work  reversed  by  the  business  man  when  the 
students  get  into  the  office.  Our  means  of 
prognosis  only  give  us  partially  satisfactory 
bases  for  guidance. 

Then,  too,  granted  that  we  know  that  we 
are  training  twice  or  ten  times  as  many  stu¬ 
dents  as  there  are  jobs  available  for  them, 
which  10  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  shall  we 
permit  to  continue?  If  we  do  not  permit  stu- 
ness  work;  and  therefore,  as  it  will  result  in- 
are  denying  them  almost  all  vocational  train¬ 
ing  possibilities.  When  too  many  students 
take  shorthand,  for  example,  we  realize  that 
without  doubt  we  are  reducing  the  job-getting 
possibilities  of  the  training.  Nevertheless,  as 
far  as  contributing  to  the  immediate  job-get- 
ting,  its  value  is  still  far  greater  than  that  of 
academic  subjects.  The  student  and  his  par¬ 
ents  reason,  in  most  cases  quite  rightly  and 
in  spite  of  the  teacher,  that  one  chance  in  ten 
of  getting  a  job  is  worth  far  more  than  just 
another  academic  subject,  for  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  approaching  the  period  of  high  school 
graduation,  his  mind  is  definitely  focused  on 
getting  a  job. 

Until  many  other  types  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  are  as  easily  available  to  the  students  as 
the  vocational  business  subjects,  many  stu¬ 
dents  will  continue  to  give  preference  to  the 
vocational  business  subjects  rather  than  to 
the  academic  subjects  into  which  they  are 
encouraged  to  go.  They  almost  intuitively 
seek  that  training  that  gives  them  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  job-getting  value.  Negative 
guidance,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  the  only 
t\pe  of  guidance  we  can  at  present  give,  is 
by  its  very  nature  inadequate. 

Finally,  we  must  realize  that  even  the  finest 
program  of  vocational  training  in  the  schools 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  occupational  life. 
Let  us  assume  that  we  give  young  people  ade¬ 


quate  training,  at  the  proper  time,  in  num¬ 
bers  proportionate  to  the  turnover  in  business, 
and  that  we  set  up  comprehensive  programs  of 
rehabilitation  training  for  those  who  are  turned 
out  of  their  positions  because  of  technological 
change.  Such  a  program  of  education  might 
tend  to  increase  the  mobility  of  our  workers 
and  make  them  better  able  to  cope  with 
unemployment,  but  it  would  require,  however, 
a  strong  enthusiasm  to  insist  that  even  per¬ 
fection  in  the  program  just  suggested  would 
eliminate  unemployment  and  insure  adequate 
wages.  Yet,  to  be  sure,  the  mere  fact  that 
adequate  vocational  training  will  not  solve 
all  occupational  problems  should  not  permit 
us  to  lessen  our  effort  to  attain  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  vocational  training  program,  for  while 
vocational  training  will  not  insure  adequacy  in 
our  vocational  life,  we  may  say  quite  dog¬ 
matically  that  vocational  life  will  not  be 
adequate  until  it  is  based  on  a  sound  program 
of  vocational  training. 

fOur  readers’  attention  is  called  to  Professor 
Zelliot’s  N.  E.  A.  address,  “Guidance  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,”  published  in  the  October, 
1933,  issue  of  the  N.  B.  E.  Qxiarterly.  We  quote 
his  closing  sentence;  “In  guidance  wdthin  the 
commercial  field,  curricular  offerings  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  attitude,  the  training,  and  the 
ability  of  the  commercial  teacher  are  the  most 
vital  factors.” — Ed.\ 

A  Dynamic  Guidance  Program 

ICHOLAS  RICCIARDI  says  that  every 
dynamic  guidance  program  adapted  to 
the  dimension  of  contemporary  life  should  be 
characterized  by  the  following  five  services: 

First,  discovery,  which  means  that  the  pupil 
has  been  rendered  the  service  which  has  led 
him  to  a  realization  of  his  needs. 

Second,  information.  The  pupil’s  discovery  of 
his  needs  should  lead  him  to  seek  the  informa¬ 
tion  related  to  them. 

Third,  interpretation.  After  acquiring  this 
related  and  basic  information,  the  pupil  should 
be  taught  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  dis¬ 
covered  needs. 

Fourth,  aetion.  With  the  discovery  of  his 
needs  and  with  information  interpreted  in  terms 
of  his  needs,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  act. 

Fifth,  adjustment.  After  taking  action,  the 
pupil  must  make  adjustments;  and  as  he  learns 
to  make  the  best  adjustments,  he  reaches  the 
stage  of  self-direction,  which  is  the  controlling 
‘aim  of  guidance.^ 

’  “The  Program  of  Guidance  in  the  High  Schools  of 
California,”  by  Nicholas  Ricciardi,  The  California 
Quarterly.  November,  1933. 
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The  Word  Content  of  Typewriting 
Practice  Material 

By  AUSUST  DVORAK,  Ph.D.  and  GERTRUDE  C.  FORD.  A.M. 

University  of  Washington  Ohio  State  University 


For  the  improvement  of  typewriting  prac¬ 
tice  material  there  are  readily  available 
studies  of  words  in  ordinary  usage,  such  as 
those  by  Ayres,  Courtis,  Horn,  Pryor,  and 
others.  These  studies  show  that  relatively 
small  numbers  of  the  more  commonly  used 
words  account  for  the  major  portions  of  the 
total  word  counts  in  ordinary  everyday  prose. 

In  a  parallel  study  of  the  problems  that 
children  encounter  in  learning  to  spell,  Jones 
has  discovered  that  100  words  are  responsible 
for  more  spelling  errors  than  all  the  other 
words  that  children  use  in  their  written  work. 
Other  studies  have  determined  the  relative 
spelling  difficulty  of  different  words.  Still 
other  studies  in  spelling  have  indicated  the 
need  of  practice  in  actual  situations  rather 
than  in  drills  upon  the  isolated  details  of  spell¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  much  spelling  practice  is 
arranged  in  rapid  dictation  exercises  rather 
than  in  the  drill  of  columns  of  words. 

The  data  on  frequency  of  use,  on  incidents 
of  error,  on  relative  spelling  difficulty,  and  on 
the  most  effective  methods  of  presentation  have 
been  effectively  utilized  in  the  formulation  of 
word  lists  for  courses  of  study  in  spelling. 
Today,  no  author  of  spelling  textbooks  would 
consider  the  preparation  of  practice  material 
without  careful  thought  of  these  dicta. 

Errors  Made  on  Common  Words 

It  is  considered,  accordingly,  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  know  the  fifteen  words;  the,  and, 
of,  to,  I,  a,  in,  that,  you,  for,  it,  was,  is,  will, 
and  as.  The  combined  frequency  of  their 
appearance  in  written  and  printed  matter 
equals  31  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
words  used.  The  cumulative  percentages  of 
frequency  of  use  for  common  words  of  the 
Ayres  List  are  of  related  interest  to:  (1)  the 
percentages  of  9,414  typewriting  errors  made 
on  these  words  by  47  college  students  in  3,000 
pages  of  typewritten  material;  (2)  the  per¬ 
centages  of  1,052  errors  made  by  79  first-year 
high  school  students  in  the  third  annual 


Washington  typewriting  contest,  and  (3)  the 
percentages  of  1,018  errors  made  by  84  sec¬ 
ond-year  high  school  students  in  the  same 
contest.  For  convenience,  the  1,000  most 
common  words  (Ayres)  are  arranged  in  50- 
word  units  from  the  most  common  to  the 
least.  Inspection  of  Table  I  discloses  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  a  people  of  few  words. 
Furthermore,  the  data  indicate  that  the  few 
words  we  commonly  use  hold  considerable 
difficulty  for  students  learning  to  typewrite. 

Table  I 

Percentages  of  100,000  Running  Words  of  Copy, 
Made  up  of  Each  Subtotal  of  50  Common  Words 
(from  Ayres)  and  Percentages  of  Typewriting 
Errors  Made  on  Each  Subtotal  by  47  University, 
79  First-Year,  and  84  Second-Year  High  School 
Students  (from  Dvorak  and  Ford) 


No. 

Per  Cent 
of  100,000 

Per  Cent  of  Typewriting  Errors 
Made  on  each  Subtotal  by 

Words 

from 

Ayres 

List 

irorrf5  of 
Copy  Made 
by  Each 
Subtotal 

47  Uni¬ 
versity 
Students 

79  First- 
Year 

U igh  School 
Students 

84  Second- 
Year 

H  igh  Schcxtl 
.Students 

15 

31 

IS 

24 

28 

so 

SO 

28.S 

41.6 

44.S 

100 

60 

43.4 

S2.1 

S6.3 

ISO 

66 

S2.4 

S8.1 

60.6 

200 

70 

S8.8 

63.6 

67.6 

2S0 

73 

63.3 

69.3 

73.3 

300 

76 

67.8 

73.7 

77.3 

3S0 

78 

71.2 

76.7 

78.7 

400 

80 

74.6 

80.3 

81.8 

4S0 

82 

77.8 

83.3 

8S.1 

SOO 

83 

80.S 

8S.6 

86.1 

SSO 

8S 

83.7 

88.S 

88.9 

600 

86 

86.1 

89.S 

89.9 

6S0 

87 

88.3 

91.S 

91.9 

700 

88 

90.6 

92.4 

92.9 

7S0 

89 

92.6 

9S.0 

9S.2 

800 

89 

94.2 

96.4 

96.3 

SSO 

90 

9S.4 

97.4 

98.3 

900 

91 

97.4 

99.1 

99.7 

9S0 

91 

98.6 

99.S 

99.9 

1.000 

2,000- 

92 

98-99 

J  100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

3,000 

In  a  study  of  “typewriting  demons,”  the 
writers  isolated  the  actual  words  most  often 
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misspelled.  It  was  found  that  the  15  words 
most  often  mistyped  accounted  for  17  per 
cent  of  the  9,414  errors  found  in  3,000  pages 
of  copy.  The  100,  200,  and  300  words  most 
often  mistyped  accounted  for  45  per  cent,  60 
per  cent,  and  75  per  cent  of  total  errors  found. 
It  is  obvious  that  proper  emphasis  on  the 
mastery  of  the  typewriting  demons  would 
bring  ample  rewards  in  speed  and  accuracy 
of  typewriting. 

Relative  DifRculty  of  Words 

The  term  “coeflScient  of  typewriting  diffi¬ 
culty”  was  coined  to  express  the  ratio  of  the 
rank  in  number  of  errors  made  in  typewriting 
each  word  to  the  rank  set  by  the  number  of 
times  used  in  ordinary  copy.  That  ratio  va¬ 
ried  from  .05  for  the  word  I  to  9.99  for  the 
word  effort.  The  word  effort  was  mistyped  ap¬ 
proximately  200  times  oftener  than  was  the 
word  /. 

A  frequency  distribution  of  the  coefficients 
of  typewriting  difficulty  for  the  1,000  words  in 
the  Ayres  List  is  presented  in  Table  II.  The 
distribution  shows  that  there  are  446  and  179 
words,  or  625  words,  with  coefficients  of  type¬ 
writing  difficulty  between  .00  and  1.00.  There 
are  375  words  with  coefficients  of  1.00  to 
10.00.  The  identity  of  those  375  words  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  teachers  of  typewriting 
and  of  fundamental  value  to  the  persons  pre¬ 
paring  practice  material  for  typewriting 
manuals. 


Table  II 

Coefficients  of  Typewriting  Difficulty  for  the 
1,000  Most  Common  Words  of  the  Ayres  List. 


Cotfficient  of  Typewriting 
Difficulty 

Frequency 

.00  to  .49 

446 

.50  "  .99 

179 

1.00  ••  1.49 

118 

1.50  ••  1.99 

117 

2.00  ••  2.49 

48 

2.50  *•  2.99 

42 

3.00  ••  3.49 

14 

3.50  ’•  3.99 

10 

4.00  “  4.49 

6 

4.50  ••  4.99 

5 

5.00  "  5.99 

8 

6.00  ••  6.99 

2 

7.00  '•  7.99 

3 

8.00  *•  8.99 

0 

9.00  "  9.99 

2 

Total  1.000 

Developing  Practice  Matter 

A  portion  of  the  practice  material  in  most 
student  manuals  known  to  the  writers  calls 
for  the  repeated  typing  of  isolated  words,  or 
groups  of  uninteresting  and  unrelated  words. 


Gertrude  C.  Ford 


Whether  the  amount  of  unrelated  material  is 
greater  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  words  needs  to  be  determined  by 
carefully  controlled  experimentation.  As  soon 
as  the  student  begins  to  type  connected  every¬ 
day  discourse,  he  naturally  begins  to  type  the 
most-used  words.  As  soon  as  the  student  is 
furnished  actual  business  copy,  in  the  same 
manner,  he  naturally  begins  to  type  most 
frequent  names  and  places. 

Excellent  rules  to  follow  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  material  for  typewriting  classes  are: 

1.  Utilize  the  available  data  on  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  English  words. 

2.  Utilize  the  available  data  on  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  mistyped  words. 

3.  Utilize  the  available  data  relative  to  the 
words  presenting  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the 
beginning  typist. 

4.  Use  words  in  natural  context  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Accurate  practice  on  words  in  context  will 
facilitate  the  automatic  phrase  and  line 
rhythms  so  valuable  to  the  acquisition  of 
sp)eed  with  accuracy  in  typewriting. 
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How  Much  Can  Our  Income  Be? 

By  HAROLD  F.  CLARK.  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Economics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Over  a  million  and  a  half  youth  are  today  receiving  their  business  education  in 
the  schools  of  this  country.  The  future  welfare  of  the  country  is  largely  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  soundness  of  the  economic  thinking  of  these  young  people  and  their 
instructors.  Dr.  Clark’s  articles,  which  started  in  the  September  issue  of  this 
magazine,  deal  with  outstanding  economic  situations  affecting  the  welfare  of  every 
citizen  of  this  country. 


Former  articles  have  discussed  some  of 
the  pressing  economic  problems  about 
which  the  teacher  should  be  informed. 
This  article  discusses  a  question  that  is  just 
as  important,  but  may  not  be  so  pressing — 
the  question  as  to  how  much  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States;  in  other  words, 
what  could  be  the  average  income? 

How  Much  Was  the  Average  Income  in 
1933? 

How  much  was  the  average  income  during 
the  year  1933?  Final  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  average  per 
capita  income  will  be  not  far  from  $350.  If 
the  total  income  were  equally  divided  among 
all  the  people  who  would  like  to  be  working, 
the  average  would  be  about  $900.  In  other 
words,  the  average  income  per  worker  would 
be  almost  three  times  the  income  per  person. 
These  figures  seem  unbelievably  low.  Of 
course,  they  are  much  lower  than  the  figures 
a  few  years  earlier. 

Income  for  1929  Twice  That  for  1933 

In  1929,  the  total  income  of  the  country 
was  almost  twice  what  it  was  in  1933.  This 
amount,  of  course,  would  produce  an  income 
of  about  twice  as  much  per  person,  and  almost 
twice  as  much  per  worker.  In  the  minds  of 
many  people,  the  average  level  of  income  in 
1929  was  far  too  low.  One  hopeful  thing  at 
that  time  was  that  the  income  had  been  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  From  1900  to  1929,  pro¬ 
duction  increased  at  least  50  per  cent  p)er  per¬ 
son.  Most  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the 
few  years  immediately  preceding  1929.  If 
the  rate  of  increase  of  production  that  had 
been  taking  place  during  the  twenties  could 
have  been  maintained,  enough  could  soon  have 


been  produced  to  have  abolished  the  worst  of 
our  poverty.  But  our  production,  instead  of 
increasing  since  1929,  steadily  declined,  and 
for  the  year  1932  reached  a  dollar  value  of 
less  than  half  what  it  had  been  four  years 
earlier. 

How  Much  Could  We  Produce? 

The  important  economic  question  for  soci¬ 
ety  is,  how  much  could  we  produce?  If  we 
could  operate  our  factories  and  farms  and 
other  productive  equipment  at  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency,  how  large  would  be  the  output?  Was 
1929  the  end  of  an  epoch,  or  was  it  merely  a 
temporary  halt  in  our  rapidly  rising  produc¬ 
tion?  Any  opinion  on  this  point  is,  neces¬ 
sarily,  fraught  with  great  danger.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  say,  however,  that  even  in  1929 
we  were  operating  at  a  small  fraction  of  our 
capacity. 

New  and  improved  machinery  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  hundreds  of  plants  since  1929.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  many  of  the 
techniques  of  production.  We  could  proba¬ 
bly  go  back  to  the  old  level  of  production  with 
far  fewer  men  than  were  formerly  employed. 
Long  before  1929,  the  automatic  machine  was 
being  introduced  into  American  industry. 
These  new  machines  are  going  to  make  it 
possible  to  turn  out  an  almost  unlimited 
product  in  many  fields. 

Automatic  Manufacturing  Plants 

Some  new  manufacturing  plants  are  almost 
entirely  automatic.  A  paint  plant  has  been 
mechanized  to  the  point  that  the  materials 
are  unloaded  from  freight  cars  by  automatic 
tubes;  the  material  is  moved  from  one  proc¬ 
ess  of  manufacturing  to  another,  until,  finally, 
filled  and  sealed  paint  cans  are  deposited  at 
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one  end  of  the  plant.  In  the  entire  process, 
there  has  been  no  intervention  of  human 
hands. 

New  glass  factories  have  been  built,  in 
whole  sections  of  which  the  work  is  entirely 
automatic.  Difficult  processes,  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  required  a  large  amount  of 
highly  skilled  labor,  now  are  entirely  auto¬ 
matic.  Great  machines  revolve,  dip  arms 
down  in  molten  material,  and  pick  up  the 
material.  It  is  enclosed  by  molds,  compressed 
air  enters,  the  mold  is  removed,  and  the  glass 
product  is  deposited  on  a  moving  belt  and  car¬ 
ried  into  the  furnace. 

An  enormous  automobile-frame  plant  that 
formerly  employed  thousands  of  men  now 
operates  with  hundreds.  Material  is  picked 
up,  pressed  into  shape,  inspected,  folded  to¬ 
gether,  moved  on  from  one  process  to  an¬ 
other,  entirely  automatically.  We  are  even 
told  that  it  is  possible  to  design  steel  mills 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  would  be 
automatic  in  operation. 

We  all  know  of  the  automatic  telephone 
and  the  automatic  stoker  on  ships  or  in  a 
great  electric  generating  plant.  Even  the 
automatic  tractor  that  can  run  without  an 
operator  is  being  discussed.  Battleships  that 
can  be  controlled  without  operators,  buildings 
that  can  be  guarded  by  ultraviolet  rays  with¬ 
out  watchmen,  objects  that  can  be  counted 
by  machines  more  accurately  than  by  men — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  automatic  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  rapidly  appearing. 

Results  of  the  Automatic  Machine 

Our  former  world  was  a  world  of  scarcity. 
Man  had  to  do  most  of  the  labor.  Conse¬ 
quently,  little  could  be  produced.  This  old 
world  of  scarcity  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  a 
new  world  of  potential  abundance.  This 
abundance  depends  on  our  being  able  to  op¬ 
erate  this  productive  equipment  well  towards 
its  capacity.  Can  we  do  this? 

Many  people  have  become  pessimistic  about 
the  possibility  of  using  all  the  people  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  materials  that  we  need.  They 
argue  that  the  automatic  machine  makes  it 
possible  to  produce  any  given  quantity  of 
goods  with  fewer  and  fewer  people.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  argue  that  it  was  inevitable  that 
people  should  be  thrown  out  of  work.  They 
overlook  the  important  fact  that  we  want' 
fewer  and  fewer  people  to  be  providing  any 
given  kind  or  quantity  of  goods.  They  also 


overlook  the  further  fact  that  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  services  that  mankind  needs 
will  use  all  the  people  we  have  available  for 
many  decades  to  come. 

No  Necessity  for  Unemployment 

It  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  wealth  in 
order  to  create  something  for  people  to  do. 
In  other  words,  any  program  involving  the 
destruction  of  cotton  or  of  coffee  or  of  any 
other  commodity  should  not  be  necessary.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  if  we  have 
allowed  maladjustments  to  become  too  serious, 
that  this  may  be  the  quickest  way  to  straight¬ 
en  out  some  of  them.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  urge  in  the  world  today  towards  the 
restriction  and  destruction  of  property  of  all 
kinds.  This  feeling  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  more  you  produce  of  any  commodity,  the 
less  any  unit  of  that  commodity  is  worth. 

Large  Crops,  Less  Money;  Small  Crops, 
More  Money 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
made  an  investigation,  covering  the  years  1925 
to  1929,  of  the  relation  of  the  price  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  quantity  produced,  and  in  each 
case  the  largest  crop  brought  the  smallest 
price  and  the  smallest  crop  brought  the  largest 
price. 

This  same  thing  holds  true  for  a  great 
variety  of  commodities.  Fairly  elaborate 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  amount  produced  and  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  cattle,  hogs, 
and  many  other  commodities.  If  the  farmer 
can  destroy  a  large  part  of  his  crop  and  re¬ 
ceive  more  money,  naturally  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  do  it. 

Property  Destruction  Not  Necessary 

Many  people  think  such  destruction  of 
property  is  necessary,  because  otherwise  there 
would  be  nothing  for  people  to  do.  This  most 
emphatically  is  not  true.  There  are  plenty 
of  things  to  do,  more  than  we  shall  ever  get 
done.  The  only  possible  reason  a  program  of 
destruction  is  ever  suggested  is  because  we 
have  allowed  the  maladjustments  to  become 
very  bad.  If  we  had  set  up  the  planning  ma¬ 
chinery  to  move  people  and  capital  into  new 
industries,  to  provide  new  services  and  com- 
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modities,  this  program  of  destruction  would 
never  be  suggested. 

We  do  not  even  have  to  invent  work.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  out  and  deliberately 
invent  a  great  many  new  wants  and  needs. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  that  we  need  great 
new  industries  to  absorb  our  surplus  popula¬ 
tion,  the  assumption  being  that  the  people 
have  all  they  want  of  present  known  things. 
This,  clearly,  is  not  true.  There  are  enough 
known  and  desired  things  to  keep  all  the  un¬ 
employed  busy  for  the  next  thousand  years. 

Additional  Things  We  Want 

It  is  easy  to  name  a  long  list  of  items  the 
production  of  which  should  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  world.  There  may  be  diffi¬ 
culties  in  paying  for  these  items  under  present 
arrangements.  We  are  not  discussing  that 
problem— we  are  simply  trying  to  get  clearly 
in  mind  that  there  are  plenty  of  additional 
things  to  do. 

The  field  of  health  work  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  one  that  needs  far  more  work  done  in 
it.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of 
the  American  people  have  almost  no  syste¬ 
matic  health  service.  It  would  certainly  take 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to  provide 
this  additional  service  adequately. 

The  field  of  education  needs  to  be  enor¬ 
mously  expanded.  We  have  been  providing 
a  limited  kind  of  education  for  a  limited  age 
group.  Education  should  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  entire  life  range  of  all  the  people. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  the 
people  should  be  going  to  formal  schools  as 
they  have  been  organized  in  the  past.  It  does 
mean  that  adequate  cultural  opportunities 
should  be  set  up  for  the  entire  population.  An 
adult  education  program  should  be  developed 
that  would  make  available  to  everyone  in  the 
country  the  results  of  the  new  advances  in 
many  fields  of  knowledge.  More  particularly, 
opportunity  should  be  given  for  all  adults  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  technical  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  our  machine  production.  If,  for  a 
single  generation,  we  could  set  up  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  would  get  the  entire  adult  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  country  discussing  the  issue  of 
how  we  could  operate  our  productive  equip¬ 
ment  to  its  maximum  capacity,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  we  should  not  reach  a  satis¬ 
factory’  answer.  Education  at  present  em¬ 
ploys  slightly  over  a  million  people.  That 
number  easily  could,  and  probably  will,  be 
increased  two  or  three  or  even  four  million. 


The  whole  field  of  city  and  regional  plan¬ 
ning  might  well  absorb  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  during  the  next  generation  as  pointed 
out  in  one  of  the  economic  myths  published 
in  last  month’s  issue  (page  172).  We  have 
allowed  cities  to  grow  up  by  chance,  with  the 
result  that  practically  all  of  them  are  quite 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  judged  on  any 
high  standard  of  possibilities.  Streets  are 
still  designed  with  the  houses  facing  on  them, 
or  perhaps  built  right  up  to  the  street  line. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  desirable  thing  to  do 
when  nothing  but  an  occasional  ox  cart  passed 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  With  thou¬ 
sands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  automobiles 
discharging  poison  fumes,  it  is  an  unwise 
thing  to  do.  And  still  as  simple  a  matter  as 
the  location  of  housing  in  relation  to  the 
streets  has  not  been  discussed  in  our  schools; 
it  has  not  been  considered  by  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  planning  of  our  cities. 

We  could  go  on  through  almost  any  phase 
of  our  urban  life  and  we  should  find  that  it 
was  as  inadequately  provided  for  as  the  hous¬ 
ing.  If  possible,  the  traffic  is  even  more  in¬ 
adequately  provided  for.  Smoke  is  thrown 
out  over  a  city  as  though  it  were  some  benefi¬ 
cent  gift  from  heaven  rather  than  a  menace  to 
health.  Parks  and  play  spaces  are  provided 
only  where  the  accidents  of  time  or  fortune 
happened  to  locate  them.  Any  suggestion  that 
all  housing  may  be  so  planned  as  to  open  on 
park  space  would  be  considered  ridiculous  by 
most  people.  This  is  not  because  it  is  not  a 
thoroughly  feasible  thing  to  do,  but  entirely 
because  we  do  not  have  a  few  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people  sufficiently  interested  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  city  planning.  The  remaking  of  the 
physical  phase  of  our  modern  cities  would 
require  the  energy  of  millions  of  people.  It 
is  something  that  is  urgently  needed  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  the  general  economic 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Lower  Outpul,  Lower  Standards 

It  is  far  sounder  to  plan  to  use  people  in 
these  new  occupations,  in  providing  additional 
things  that  we  all  want  and  need  rather  than 
to  keep  people  in  the  old  occupations  and  ar¬ 
bitrarily  restrict  output.  Many  people  seem 
to  say  the  solution  to  our  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  lies  in  restricting  the  output  of  each  group. 
This  policy,  if  carried  out  literally  and  logi¬ 
cally,  would  simply  lower  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  every’one.  If  the  industrialists  should 
reduce  their  production  by  50  per  cent,  then 
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the  agriculturists  will  have  to  reduce  theirs 
by  SO  per  cent  to  keep  a  fair  exchange  value 
between  industry  and  agriculture.  To  carry 
this  policy  on  to  its  conclusion,  we  might  pro¬ 
vide  just  half  as  much  health  service,  educa¬ 
tion,  recreation,  music,  and  everything  else. 

Fundamental  Conflict  of  Opinion 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  fundamental  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  to  be  used 
in  increasing  economic  welfare.  One  group 
says,  let’s  reduce  production  in  industry,  in 
agriculture,  and  in  all  the  service  fields.  Let’s 
get  rich  by  destroying  our  property.  Let’s  in¬ 
crease  our  welfare  by  refusing  to  produce. 

Another  group  would  say  that  the  way  to 
economic  welfare  demands  a  great  increase  in 
the  amount  produced.  This  group  would  say 
that  we  must  increase  our  output  of  indus¬ 
trial  products;  that  we  must  increase  our  agri¬ 
cultural  production;  that  we  must  enor¬ 
mously  increase  our  provision  for  health  ser¬ 
vice,  for  education,  for  music,  travel,  for  all 
of  the  other  things  that  people  want.  This 
latter  group  would  maintain  that  economic 
welfare  can  be  increased  only  by  increasing 
the  total  quantity  of  goods  and  services  avail¬ 
able.  They  would  admit  that  perhaps  you 
can  provide  as  much  as  is  needed  of  any  one 
commodity.  They  would  be  the  first  to  wel¬ 
come  the  introduction  of  the  automatic  ma¬ 
chine.  They  would  say,  if  we  can  get  an  auto¬ 
matic  machine  that  will  provide  our  cotton 
cloth  with  few  men,  all  to  the  good.  If  we 
can  get  a  machine  that  will  produce  our  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulbs  almost  automatically,  this  will 
release  men  for  other  occupations.  The  more 
rapid  the  introduction  of  automatic  machinery 
into  industry,  the  better  it  will  suit  them.  It 
would  enable  production  to  be  pushed  as  high 
as  necessary  in  any  given  field.  Then  men 
can  be  moved  to  other  fields. 

The  question  will  be  raised  again,  how  are 
we  going  to  support  these  people?  It  would 
be  just  as  easy  to  outline  a  method  of  paying 
for  these  services  as  it  would  be  to  show  that 
we  need  additional  things  done. 

If  the  time  should  come  when  working 
seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  produced  all  the 
goods  and  services  people  wanted,  the  work¬ 
ing  day  might  readily  be  shortened.  Such 
time  is  so  far  in  the  distance  that  it  will  not 
concern  anyone  now  living.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  we  might  not  decide  to 
shorten  the  working  day  and  not-  reach  that 


period  of  “enough  of  everything”  quite  so 
soon.  For  all  practical  purposes,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  provide  all  the  goods  and 
services  that  people  want.  This  is  a  clear 
indication  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
policy  of  this  limitation  and  destruction  that 
is  so  widespread  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  closing  down 
of  industrial  plants  in  this  regard  is  exactly 
on  a  par  with  the  burning  of  coffee  and  plow¬ 
ing  under  of  cotton. 

How  Much  Could  Our  Income  Be? 

We  now  come  back  to  our  first  question: 
How  much  could  the  average  income  be  in 
the  United  States  if  we  operated  our  product¬ 
ive  equipment  to  its  full  capacity?  We  have 
seen  that  production  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  greatly  from  1900  to  1929.  During 
four  years  we  have  lost  practically  all  of  that 
increase.  But  even  at  the  highest  level  ever 
reached,  a  per  capita  income  of  $650  or  $700, 
our  production  was  woefully  inadequate.  There 
are  competent  engineers  and  economists  who 
would  say  that  we  could  easily  produce  two, 
three,  four,  or  even  five  times  the  largest 
amount  we  ever  have  produced. 

Fred  Henderson,  in  his  recent  book,  “The 
Economic  Consequences  of  Power  Produc¬ 
tion,”  says  “The  problem  of  poverty  has  been 
solved.  We  could  produce  enough  for  all.” 
The  primary  economic  problem  does  not  seem 
to  be  our  inability  to  produce.  This  is  shown 
by  the  efforts  of  many  groups  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  in  particular  fields,  by  the  widespread 
assumption  that  there  is  not  enough  work  to 
do,  and  that,  therefore,  we  have  to  divide  it 
up  and  restrict  the  production  in  various  fields. 

Our  Schools  Can  Be  of  Great  Help 

The  real  difficulties  seem  to  be  those  of 
organization  and  lack  of  education.  If  the 
teachers  of  this  country  could  see  to  it  that 
no  child  left  the  schools  without  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  productive  capacity  of  American 
industry,  and  some  indication  of  how  this 
capacity  might  be  utilized,  our  economic  prob¬ 
lem  might  well  be  solved.  Every  teacher  owes 
it  to  himself  to  see  that  he  is  clear  in  his  own 
mind  regarding  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
in  order  to  operate  American  industry  well 
towards  its  capacity.  In  so  far  as  possible, 
each  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  economic  world  is  under¬ 
stood  by  his  students. 
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The  Theory  and  Interpretation  of 
Financial  Statements 

By  LEE  MceiNLEY,  C.P.A. 

Chairman,  Michigan  State  Board  of  Accountancy 

(Concluded) 


The  accounting  records  upon  which  finan¬ 
cial  statements  are  based  are  not  ordinar¬ 
ily  available  for  inspection  except  by  the 
persons  in  direct  control  of  the  business.  Con¬ 
sequently,  stockholders,  bankers,  investors, 
and  the  general  business  public  usually  in¬ 
sist  on  balance  sheets,  or  both  balance  sheets 
and  operating  statements,  that  are  certified  by 
independent  public  accountants. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
features  to  which  consideration  should  be 
given  by  the  reader  of  the  balance  sheet,  if 
for  any  reason  it  is  not  duly  certified  by  a 
public  accountant: 

A  question  of  prime  importance  is  whether 
the  company  is  solvent.  If  its  assets  exceed 
its  liabilities  to  creditors,  or  if  it  has  a  net 
worth  or  shareholders’  equity  in  net  assets, 
the  company  is  solvent.  It  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  balance  sheet  as  submitted 
reflects  assets  substantially  in  excess  of  lia¬ 
bilities  to  creditors,  but  withal  the  company 
may  be  insolvent.  Such  a  condition  could  be 
brought  about  by  the  overstatement  of  assets, 
or  the  understatement  of  liabilities,  or  both. 

The  balance  sheet  submitted  should  be 
scrutinized  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  there  is  an  overstatement  of  assets, 
or  an  understatement  of  liabilities,  either  in¬ 
tentional  or  otherwise.  Some  of  the  factors 
that  should  receive  consideration  are: 

1.  Cash  is  usually  worth  face  value,  but  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  the  cash  is  subject 
to  any  liens  or  offsets,  and,  especially  in  these 
times,  whether  any  part  of  the  balance  is  im¬ 
pounded  in  closed  banks. 

2.  Almost  every  business  has  losses  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bad  debts  and  should  provide  for  them 
in  its  accounts.  If  no  reserve  for  bad  accounts 
is  shown  on  the  balance  sheet,  the  company 
may  have  charged  actual  bad  debts  directly  to 
expense.  The  profit  and  loss  statement  will  in¬ 
dicate  whether  such  is  the  case,  and  allowances 
may  be  made  accordingly. 

3.  It  is  important  to  know  whether  inven¬ 
tories  and  temporary  investments  have  been 


valued  at  cost  or  market,  whichever  the  lower. 
Instances  have  been  frequent,  particularly  of 
late,  where  such  items  were  carried  at  original 
cost,  when  market  values  had  declined  to  a 
point  representing  but  a  fraction  of  the  original 
investment. 

4.  The  plant  and  equipment  may  be  carried  at 
appraised  values  that  are  in  excess  of  de¬ 
preciated  cost.  If  such  is  the  case,  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  amount  of  appreciation 
is  not  reflected  as  earned  surplus  on  the  other 
side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

5.  Whether  adequate  provision  has  been  made 
for  depreciation  accrued  on  plant  and  equipment 
is  an  important  consideration.  The  profit  and 
loss  statement  should  reflect  the  amount  of  de¬ 
preciation  charged  to  operations  during  the 
current  period. 

6.  Large  valuations  for  intangible  assets 
should  be  carefully  considered,  especially  if 
little  or  no  surplus  is  indicated  on  the  balance 
sheet.  The  intangibles  may  have  been  appre¬ 
ciated  in  value,  or  created  in  entirety,  to  avoid 
showing  a  deficit  on  the  balance  sheet. 

7.  The  reader  should  ascertain  whether  all 
liabilities  of  the  company  appear  to  have  been 
reflected  in  the  accounts.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  accrued  expenses,  such  as  interest  and 
taxes,  would  be  included  among  the  current  lia¬ 
bilities,  as  well  as  installments  of  unfunded 
long-term  debts  that  fall  due  within  a  year. 

Analyses  of  Balance  Sheet 

The  following  are  some  of  the  analyses 
that  may  be  made  from  a  certified  balance 
sheet,  or,  for  that  matter,  from  any  balance 
sheet  that  is  properly  classified,  that  presents 
correct  valuations,  and  that  reflects  all  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company: 

Whether  the  company  has  sufficient  work¬ 
ing  capital  to  carry  on  its  business  may  be 
determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  current 
assets  with  the  current  liabilities.  Although 
no  standard  has  been  established  for  deter¬ 
mining  a  satisfactory  relationship  of  current 
assets  to  current  liabilities  in  all  cases,  a 
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commonly  accepted  basis  is  2  to  1.  If  the  by  the  relationships  that  the  respective  items 


current  assets,  therefore,  are  at  least  double 
the  current  liabilities,  the  company  could, 
ordinarily,  be  assumed  to  have  a  good  cur¬ 
rent  position. 

The  situation  frequently  arises  where  a 
company  has  a  good  current  ratio,  yet  is  not 
in  a  position  to  pay  its  debts.  To  illustrate, 
it  may  have  large  inventories  that  have  to 
go  through  the  manufacturing  process  before 
they  can  be  converted  into  cash.  To  de¬ 
termine  the  company’s  liquid  position,  a  com¬ 
parison  is  made  of  the  quick  assets  (cash, 
receivables,  and  marketable  securities)  with 
the  current  liabilities.  This  is  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “acid  test.”  A  generally 
accepted  standard  for  this  test  is  that  the  ratio 
of  quick  assets  to  current  liabilities  should 
be  at  least  1  to  1. 

Several  other  enlightening  analyses  may  be 
made  directly  from  the  balance  sheet.  For 
example : 

The  sources  from  which  capital  has  been 
secured  will  be  reflected  by  the  proportions  that 
the  various  classifications  of  liabilities  bear  to 
the  total  liabilities. 

How  capital  is  invested  will  be  reflected  by 
the  proportions  that  the  various  classes  of  assets 
on  the  balance  sheet  bear  to  the  total  assets. 

The  book  value  per  share  of  the  common  stock 
will  be  represented  by  the  net  worth,  minus  the 
preferred  stock,  divided  by  the  number  of  com¬ 
mon  shares  outstanding. 

Analyses  of  Profif  and  Loss  Statement 

If  the  profit  and  loss  statement  is  available, 
additional  analyses  may  be  made  that  will 
be  of  value  in  formulating  an  opinion  of  the 
business  and  its  prospects.  For  example,  if 
the  amount  of  net  sales  for  the  year  is  known, 
it  may  be  divided  by  12,  to  obtain  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  sales.  The  average  monthly 
sales  divided  into  the  accounts  receivable  will 
indicate  how  many  months’  sales  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  accounts  receivable.  Using 
the  customary  terms  of  credit  for  the  trade 
as  a  basis,  the  preceding  computation  will  in¬ 
dicate  whether  the  company  appears  to  be 
following  up  collections  closely  or  whether  a 
substantial  portion  of  its  accounts  receivable 
is  in  arrears. 

With  the  profit  and  loss  statement  at  hand, 
several  other  analyses  of  probable  significance 
may  be  undertaken.  For  example: 

The  percentage  ratios  of  cost  of  sales,  gross 
profit,  expenses,  and  net  profit  will  be  reflected 


bear  to  the  net  sales. 

The  following  “turnovers,”  or  measures  of 
efficiency,  may  be  readily  computed: 

Turnover  of  receivables — ratio  of  sales  to 
receivables. 

Turnover  of  inventories — ratio  of  cost  of 
sales  to  inventories. 

Turnover  of  fixed  assets — ratio  of  sales  to 
plant  and  equipment. 

Turnover  of  total  capital — ratio  of  sales  to 
total  assets. 

Turnover  of  investment — ratio  of  sales  to 
net  worth. 

The  earnings  on  shareholders’  investment  will 
be  represented  by  the  ratio  of  the  surplus  net 
profit  to  net  worth. 

The  percentage  of  net  profit  on  total  capital 
employed  will  be  reflected  by  dividing  the  sur¬ 
plus  net  profit  by  the  total  assets. 

The  common  stock  earnings  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  surplus  net  profit,  less  preferred 
dividends,  divided  by  the  common  stock  out¬ 
standing. 

If  financial  statements  are  available  for 
more  than  one  accounting  period,  the  analysis 
may  be  extended  so  as  to  indicate  the  various 
“trends”  that  are  reflected  by  the  compara¬ 
tive  operating  and  financial  ratios.  If  com¬ 
plete  statements  for  more  than  one  period 
are  not  available,  it  is  frequently  possible 
to  obtain  a  balance  sheet  as  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  accounting  period.  With  com¬ 
parative  balance  sheet  figures  at  hand,  a  sup¬ 
plementary  statement  may  be  prepared  by 
the  analyzer  to  determine  the  sources  of  funds 
provided  during  the  period  under  review,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  funds  were  applied. 
The  “Funds  Provided”  will  be  represented  by 
the  increases  in  liabilities  and  decreases  in 
assets,  and  the  “Funds  Applied”  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  increases  in  assets  and  de¬ 
creases  in  liabilities.  The  individual  items 
comprising  the  net  increase  or  decrease  in 
earned  surplus  will  be  determinable  from  the 
analysis  of  the  Earned  Surplus  account. 

Application-of-Funds  Statement 

An  application-of-funds  statement  is  of 
general  value  in  presenting  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  various 
assets  and  liabilities  during  the  period  under 
review,  and  may  be  of  specific  value  in  an¬ 
swering  questions  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  analysis,  such  as  the  disclosure  of  “what 
happened  to  the  profits”  in  a  case  where  no 
dividends  were  declared  since  publication  of 
the  company’s  preceding  financial  statements. 
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Discussion  of 

Integrated  Course  in  Bookkeeping 


WRITING  in  the  November,  1933,  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Business  Education 
World  (page  121),  Professor  A.  O. 
Colvin  proposed  a  new  kind  of  bookkeeping 
course  for  the  high  school.  “The  tendency  in 
education,”  said  Mr.  Colvin,  “is  undoubtedly 
toward  integrated  curricula  and  content  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  breaking  down  of  programs 
containing  a  large  number  of  small  units  of 
specialized  subject-matter  courses. 

Two  well-known  specialists  in  the  pedagogy 
of  bookkeeping  comment  in  this  issue  on  Mr. 
Colvin’s  suggested  reorganization  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  course  as  most  teachers  now  know 
it.  Other  comments  will  be  welcomed. 

•  E.  D.  PENNELL 

Chairman,  Department  of  Commercial  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Western  State  Teachers 
College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

INTEGRATION  of  subject  matter  in  any 
course  of  instruction  is  highly  desirable,  and, 
as  Professor  Colvin  states,  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  in  education  is  undoubtedly  toward  this 
end.  To  see  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the 
whole  is  a  principle  of  education  often  lost 
sight  of  as  a  consequence  of  our  “compart¬ 
mentalized”  system  in  the  hands  of  specialists. 

Proper  integration,  however,  results  only 
from  the  most  skillful  teaching.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  waste,  of  scattering  of  effort,  and  of 
losing  sight  altc^ether  of  the  topic  in  hand. 
If  the  integration  be  only  incidental,  the  results 
are  probably  inconsequential,  nothing  more  than 
is  expected  ordinarily.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
consciously  striven  for,  the  result  is  often  a 
series  of  small  units  of  specialized  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  the  very  condition  that  Professor  Colvin 
points  out  as  undergoing  change.  Proper  in¬ 
tegration  occurs  only  in  those  learning  situa¬ 
tions  that  naturally  require  it. 

Professor  Colvin  bases  his  integrated  course 
on  the  assumption  that  the  primary  aim  of 
the  bookkeeping  course  is  vocational.  Is  the 
reader  to  assume  that  this  excludes  an  integra¬ 
ted  course  when  other  objectives  are  sought? 
If  significant  and  purposeful  changes  are  to  be 
made  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  the  point 
of  departure,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  a  careful 
determination  of  the  aim  or  objective  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  course,  together  with  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  material  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 


Proper  method,  of  course,  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  good  teaching.  Aims  are  determined  by 
community  needs  and  the  desires  and  abilities 
of  students.  Geographical  location  or  the 
physical  equipment  of  the  school  is  often  a 
modifying  influence  in  determining  objectives. 
Objectives  and  methods  of  presentation  are, 
however,  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive 
considerations. 

Two  Fields  of  Activity 

The  present  tendency  for  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  as  I  view  it, 
points  toward  a  distinct  cleavage  of  subject  ma¬ 
terial  into  two  fields  of  activity:  (1)  activities 
concerned  with  the  preparation  of  original  rec¬ 
ords  (including  perhaps  certain  subsidiary  ledg¬ 
ers),  together  with  the  enormous  volume  of  sup¬ 
porting  data  that  accompany  them,  and  (2) 
the  activities  concerned  with  final  records,  the 
ledger,  together  with  its  resultant  statements 
of  analysis,  of  comparison,  of  financial  stand¬ 
ing,  of  budget,  of  profit  or  loss,  etc. 

The  first  activity  is  one  of  recording  infor¬ 
mation  in  books ;  the  second,  getting  information 
out  of  books,  or,  in  other  words,  interpreting 
recorded  information.  The  first  activity 
is  largely  mechanical  routine  employing  many 
persons ;  the  second  is  highly  theoretical  and 
analytical,  employing  relatively  few  persons. 
Training  for  the  first  may  be  profitably  under¬ 
taken  by  students  of  ordinary  ability,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  initial  positions  as  clerical 
workers ;  training  for  the  second  should  be 
reserved  largely  for  students  of  marked  ability, 
who  have  ambitions  or  opportunities  to  engage 
in  business  enterprise  other  than  clerical,  or 
who  contemplate  advanced  study  in  business 
administration  at  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

While  it  may  be  desirable  for  students  en¬ 
gaged  primarily  with  activities  of  the  first 
type  to  have  instruction  also  in  those  of  the 
second  type,  this  instruction  should  be  inci¬ 
dental  and  for  purposes  of  integration  only,  to 
see  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  It 
is  easily  conceivable  that  the  work  of  either 
group  may  be  begun  and  finished  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  other. 

As  suggested  by  Professor  Colvin,  where 
group  1  is  emphasized,  the  primary  aim  is  voca¬ 
tional.  Expression  of  the  same  idea  for  cleri¬ 
cal  practice  was  given  several  years  ago  by 
Professor  Nichols  in  “A  New  Conception  of 
Office  Practice.”  WTiere  the  emphasis  is  on 
group  2,  the  objective,  is  not  vocational  in  the 
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sense  of  preparation  for  initial  employment. 
Where  the  need  is  for  bookkeeping  for  per¬ 
sonal  use  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the 
small  business,  the  objective  would  be  prop¬ 
erly  served  by  an  elementary  combination  of 
groups  1  and  2  with  speci...  emphasis  on 
neither,  and  by  properly  selecting  material  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  needs  of  this  particular  group  of 
boys  and  girls. 

Personally,  I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Col¬ 
vin  for  his  article.  It  is  forward-looking  and 
suggestive.  To  my  mind,  however,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  proper  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  accomplishing  desirable  objectives 
quite  as  much  as  on  methods  of  presentation. 
Technique,  or  “form,”  in  a  runner  assumes  im¬ 
portance  only  when  he  is  headed  for  the  right 
goal. 

WILLIAM  C.  WALLACE 

Director,  Department  of  Methods  In  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Accounts,  and  Finance, 

New  York  University 

IT  does  not  seem  possible  that  Professor  Col¬ 
vin  has  given  serious  thought  to  his  state¬ 
ment  that  pupils  studying  beginning  bookkeep¬ 
ing  should,  in  the  same  course,  be  taught  to 
use  posting  machines,  typewriters,  adding  ma¬ 
chines,  calculators,  billing  machines,  filing 
equipment,  and  “numerous  other  machines  and 
office  appliances.”  Any  attempt  to  train  pupils 
in  the  use  of  such  equipment,  and  at  the  same 
time  teach  the  principles  and  practices  of  book¬ 
keeping,  would  result  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
It  would  be  as  logical  to  attempt  to  teach 
stenography  and  typewriting  to  beginners  in  the 
same  recitation  period. 

Students  of  bookkeeping  should  learn  the 
use  of  modern  office  equipment,  if  it  can  be 
made  available,  but  only  after  they  have  fully 
mastered  principles  and  the  use  of  the  standard 
accounting  forms  and  devices.  Such  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  offered  in  a  separate  course,  and 
will  be  possible  only  in  the  well-equipped 
schools  in  our  larger  centers. 

In  regard  to  objectives  of  the  bookkeeping 
course,  those  set  forth  as  unattainable  repre¬ 
sent  the  minimum,  in  my  opinion,  at  which 
any  bookkeeping  teacher  should  aim.  With  the 
vocational  aim  (No.  2),  there  can  be  common 
agreement,  but  surely  no  progressive  teacher 
will  fail  to  instruct  pupils  as  to  the  purpose 
of  records  and  reports  as  a  guide  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  management  of  a  business.  Record-keep¬ 
ing  is  motivated,  at  every  stage,  by  such  a 
study.  And  surely  no  teacher  will  fail  to  place 
emphasis  on  business  forms  and  documents 
that  are,  in  themselves,  the  best  evidence  of 
facts  to  be  recorded  and  that  supplement  and 
support  the  records  made  in  books  of  account. 


Bookkeeping  instruction  in  our  schools  is 
not  static.  There  is  no  other  subject  in  llie 
secondary-school  curriculum  in  which  there 
have  been  so  many  significant  changes  during 
the  past  ten  years — in  subject-matter  content, 
organization  of  teaching  material,  and  methods 
of  classroom  procedure,  as  well  as  in  aims  and 
objectives.  The  day  of  narrow  vocationalism 
is  over.  Progressive  teachers  realize  that  in¬ 
struction  should  center  around  the  child  and 
not  around  laboratory  practice  material,  office 
machines,  or  any  other  paraphernalia.  Boys 
and  girls  must  be  trained  not  only  for  routine 
office  work,  but  also  for  participation  in  business 
itself.  The  bookkeeping  course  must  not  be 
so  scrambled  that  all  the  possibilities  of  train¬ 
ing  broadly  for  business  will  be  lost. 

•  •  • 

The  Newspaper  in  Education 

An  essential  factor  in  training  for  a  busi- 
,  ness  career  is  background  in  economics, 
finance,  and  affairs.  The  best  way  to  secure 
this  background  b  to  cultivate  a  systematic 
and  purposeful  reading  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

To  enable  students  of  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness  to  develop  this  habit,  The  New  York 
Times  prepares  each  week  an  advance  bul¬ 
letin,  which  is  sent  to  teachers  and  students. 
These  bulletins  are  based  on  the  forthcoming 
Sunday  editions  and  contain  brief  summaries 
of  leading  articles,  with  lists  of  suggestive 
topics  for  study  and  report. 

Much  of  the  matter  printed  daily  in  The 
New  York  Times,  because  of  its  wide  range, 
high  journalistic  code,  and  sound  scholarship, 
is  of  great  value  to  students  in  all  courses  in 
business  education.  The  numerous  graphs 
and  charts  used  in  financial  articles  are  an  aid 
in  commercial  arithmetic.  Commercial  geog¬ 
raphy  is  illuminated  by  the  worldwide  re¬ 
search  its  staff  conducts  both  in  pictures  and 
articles.  The  highest  type  of  advertising 
copy  for  practice  work  is  to  be  found  in  The 
Times.  Dictation  for  typewriting  and  stenog¬ 
raphy  can  find  no  choicer  material  than  on 
its  editorial  page.  The  financial  section  is 
authoritative,  readable,  and  of  practical  value 
in  reinforcing  textbook  study.  Even  the  clas¬ 
sified  ads  give  interesting  copy  for  class  exer¬ 
cises.  Many  other  uses  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  live  teacher. 

.  This  service  inaugurated  by  The  New  York 
Times  is  a  notable  contribution  to  modem 
education,  of  which  the  schools  and  colleges 
all  over  the  country  are  taking  advantage. 
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Whither  Goeth  Radio? 

By  TRACY  F.  TYLER,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  and  Research  Director,  National  Committee  on  Education  by 
Radio,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  November  issue  (page  59)  of  The  Business  Education  World  contained 
an  interview  with  Merlin  H.  Aylesworth,  president  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  on  the  subject  of  “Radio’s  Place  in  Business  Education.”  In  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  (page  186)  six  prominent  state  and  city  directors  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  commented  on  this  interview.  The  discussion  is  continued  this  month  by  Dr. 
Tyler,  representing  a  group  of  distinguished  educators  who  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  public  in  the  present  and  future  use 
of  the  radio  for  education.  The  chairman  of  this  National  Committee  is  Joy  Elmer 
Morgan,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association. 


CAN  radio  aid  business  education?  What 
use  is  being  made  of  it  at  present?  What 
are  some  of  radio’s  problems  with  which 
every  teacher  of  business  subjects  should  be 
acquainted?  Although  these  questions  are 
important,  they  will  be  treated  briefly.  The 
greater  part  of  this  discussion  will  center 
about  some  of  the  more  fundamental  consid¬ 
erations  involved  in  radio  communication. 

The  literature  in  the  rapidly  developing  field 
of  radio  education  is,  strangely  enough,  almost 
completely  lacking  in  reference  to  broadcasts 
of  subjects  in  the  field  of  business.  The  four 
volumes  of  “Education  on  the  Air,”  contain¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  for  Edu¬ 
cation  by  Radio  held  each  year  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  do  not  refer  to  this  sub¬ 
ject;  neither  do  the  proceedings  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Educa¬ 
tion;  nor  does  “School  Broadcasting,”  a  world 
study  made  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions. 

In  all  the  above  sources,  however,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  broadcast  material  in  the  field 
of  vocational  guidance  is  discussed.  Studies 
of  the  activities  of  the  Central  Council  for 
School  Broadcasting,  which  has  charge  of 
all  school  broadcasting  in  England,  and  of  the 
Educational  Broadcasts  Advisory  Council, 
having  similar  functions  in  Australia,  likewise 
failed  to  reveal  broadcasts  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  as  such.  No  doubt,  material 
pertaining  to  this  field  is  given  in  connection 
with  broadcasts  of  other  subjects. 

One  might  conclude  from  this  unsuccessful 
search  that  radio  is  of  little  aid  to  teachers 
and  students  of  business  education.  On  the 


contrary,  it  is  being  used  in  many  different 
ways  and  places.  For  example,  publicly 
owned  station  KOAC,  in  Oregon,  has  been 
successful  in  broadcasting  shorthand  dictation 
tests.  Iowa’s  publicly  owned  station  WSUI, 
located  on  the  campus  of  the  state  university, 
is  broadcasting  from  a  university  classroom 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  2 
p.m.,  a  series  of  lectures  on  business  organi¬ 
zation,  by  Professor  Homer  V.  Cherrington. 
New  York  City’s  municipally  owned  station 
WNYC  last  year  broadcast  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views  between  an  individual  applying  for  a 
position  and  the  employer.  Many  other  spe¬ 
cific  examples  could  be  cited. 

Material  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance 
is  frequently  presented  by  radio,  since  it  is 
peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  broadcasting  me¬ 
dium.  As  in  any  subject-matter  field,  it  is 
possible,  and  probably  desirable,  that  talks, 
dialogues,  dramas,  and  the  like  be  prepared 
and  presented,  bringing  to  the  public  the  aims, 
methods,  and  achievements  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

Uncensored  Radio  Channels  Needed 

There  is  a  need  today  for  uncensored,  pub¬ 
licly  owned  radio  channels  dedicated  to  public 
welfare.  Properly  managed  and  adequately 
financed  stations  of  this  sort  in  every  state 
could  exert  a  tremendous  influence  in  elevat¬ 
ing  the  educational  and  cultural  standards  of 
the  citizenry.  One  of  the  functions  of  such 
radio  stations  would  be  the  presentation,  in 
the  most  effective  way  and  at  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  hour,  of  programs  in  such  fields  as  business 
education,  social  sciences,  modem  foreign  Ian- 
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guages,  natural  sciences,  and  music.  A  few 
states  such  as  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Oregon, 
have  been  successfully  experimenting  with 


Tracy  F.  Tyler 


this  kind  of  broadcasting.  As  far  back  as 
1930,  Dr.  Levering  Tyson,  director  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  evidently  saw  the  need  for  unbiased 
radio  educational  materials,  for  in  speaking  at 
the  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio,  he  said: 

I  take  it  there  is  no  one  present  who  will 
deny  that  the  most  satisfactory  program  of 
educational  broadcasting  involves  putting  on 
the  air  from  stations  owned,  supported,  and 
operated  by  duly  recognized  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  programs  which  are  thoroughly  sound 
educationally  as  to  content  and  thoroughly 
attractive  as  to  methods  of  presentation.^ 

Commercial  Interests  Control  Radio 
Facilities 

Yet  more  than  96  per  cent  of  the  radio  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  United  States  are  controlled 
by  commercial  interests.  Hence,  by  its  nat¬ 
urally  monopolistic  character,  radio  in  our 
country  is  torn  by  three  conflicting  forces. 
Possibly  many  people  still  think  of  it  as  a 


’Tyson,  Levering,  “Contributions  of  Radio  to  Higher 
Education,”  in  “Education  on  the  Air,”  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  1930,  p.  13S. 


medium  of  entertainment.  Mr.  Aylesworth, 
in  his  article  in  the  November  issue  of  The 
Business  Education  World,  sees  educational 
possibilities  in  radio,  though  under  American 
radio  practice  everything  is  geared  to  the 
commercial  tempo.  Back  in  1927,  Mr.  Ayles¬ 
worth  saw  this  when  he  said:  “Big  business 
has,  perhaps,  done  more  for  the  furtherance 
of  better  broadcasting  in  the  United  States 
than  all  other  causes  put  together.”* 

The  public  utilities  realized  that  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools  were  fruitful  fields  for 
propaganda  prepared  under  their  auspices. 
Radio  offers  even  greater  potentialities  in  its 
power  to  mold  public  opinion.  Control  by  a 
self-constituted  private  censorship  is  danger¬ 
ous,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  a  democracy.  Did  Mrs.  Gruenberg  have 
some  of  these  things  in  mind  when,  in  speak¬ 
ing  before  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Educa- 
ti^'n,  she  said: 

The  dependence  of  an  educational  program 
upon  either  the  good  will  of  a  broadcasting 
company  or  the  support  of  a  commercial  agency 
is  a  matter  of  increasing  importance  as  affecting 
policies  as  well  as  contents  of  the  program. 
This  question  will  have  to  be  faced  if  education 
is  to  hold  its  own  against  the  pressure  of  par¬ 
tisan,  sectarian,  or  other  special  groups  or 
interests.  In  the  field  of  general  adult  education 
over  the  radio,  the  problem  has  already  arisen 
several  times  in  acute  form,  in  connection  with 
political,  economic,  or  the  broader  social  ques¬ 
tions.  A  broadcasting  company  may  announce 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  the  discussion  of  contro¬ 
versial  questions  over  its  system,  with  the  result 
that  only  “accepted”  or  dominant  views  are 
ever  broadcast.  In  one  case  the  president  of  a 
broadcasting  company  announced  that  he  wanted 
“both  sides”  of  every  controversial  question 
presented  to  his  public,  but  then  proceeded  to 
specify  the  groups  from  which  speakers  were  to 
be  chosen — again  with  the  result  that  significant 
minority  opinion  is  completely  excluded.* 

Some  say  that  the  people  are  getting  the 
radio  programs  they  want  under  our  present 
American  radio  practice;  others,  that  more 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  programs 
the  public  should  want.  Representatives  of 
the  industr>',  however,  give  us  little  hope  that 
the  public  will  necessarily  get  what  it  wants  or 


’Aylesworth,  Merlin  Hall,  “What  Broadcasting 
Means  to  Business,”  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
New  York;  1927,  p.  10. 

’Gruenberg,  Sidonie  Matsner,  “The  Radio  in  Parent 
Education,”  in  “Radio  and  Elducation,"  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago;  1931,  p.  250. 
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should  have.  As  an  example,  C.  L.  Menser, 
production  manager  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  answered  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  radio  public  should  be  given  what 
it  wants  or  what  it  should  want  by  saying: 

As  far  as  the  commercial  programs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  what  the  advertiser  thinks  is  the  right 
thing!  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  reach 
the  point  where  the  man  who  pays  the  bill  will 
not  call  the  act.* 

The  Radio  Time  Problem 

The  discussion  in  the  December  issue  of 
The  Business  Education  World,  by  Messrs. 
Rice,  Kirk,  Bullock,  Good,  Edgeworth,  and 
Cook,  of  Mr.  Aylesworth’s  article,  served  to 
crystallize  thinking  and  to  lend  emphasis  to 
certain  fundamental  considerations.  Mr.  Rice 
states: 

.\t  the  present  time,  the  wide  use  of  radio  for 
“direct-to-the-student”  instruction  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  practicable.  ...  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  time  periods  devoted  to 
education  on  the  radio  are  subject  to  change  at 
any  time  when  the  broadcasting  service  finds  a 
cash  purchaser  for  the  time  assignment.  This 
is  only  good  business,  but  it  would  be  fatal  to 
any  school  program  in  which  dependence  was 
placed  on  definite  instruction  by  radio. 

There  are  at  least  two  different  solutions 
to  this  problem  of  the  insecurity  of  radio  time. 
One  of  these  has  been  referred  to  already.  It 
consists  in  the  assignment  to  each  state  by  the 
Federal  government  of  adequate  radio  facili¬ 
ties  to  reach  its  citizenry.  Under  the  second 
alternative,  all  radio  in  the  United  States 
could  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  quasi-public 
body  similar  to  the  newly  formed  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
educators  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion.  In  fact,  the  desire  to  accomplish  this 
worth-while  goal  was  one  of  the  reasons  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  by  Radio.  Many  of 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  principle  enunci¬ 
ated  in  the  first  alternative  believe  that  sooner 
or  later  our  people  will  be  led  to  adopt  a 
radio  system  of  the  latter  type. 

The  problem  of  censorship  direct  or  im¬ 
plied  is  still  with  us,  as  is  evidenced  by  Mr. 
Bullock’s  statement  concerning  his  use  of  one 
of  the  Los  Angeles  stations: 

‘Menser,  C.  L.,  in  “Education  on  the  Air,”  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  1932,  p.  59. 


In  these  educational  broadcasts,  two  condi¬ 
tions  are  imposed.  In  the  first  place,  there  must 
be  no  advertising ;  in  the  second  place,  two 
copies  of  each  talk  must  be  sent  to  the  station 
not  later  than  the  day  preceding  the  broadcast. 

Radio  can  be  used  as  an  effective  aid  in 
both  formal  and  informal  education.  For 
example,  the  seven  distinct  services  radio  per¬ 
forms  in  the  school  have  been  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  article  by  Dr.  Cline  M.  Koon,  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  They  are: 

1.  To  enrich  the  curriculum  with  current 
supplementary  material  and  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation. 

2.  To  vitalize  classroom  instruction  by  sup¬ 
plying  new  points  of  view  designed  to  arouse 
and  intensify  pupils’  interests. 

3.  To  increase  the  public  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  unify  the  educational 
forces  of  the  state  and  nation. 

4.  To  develop  pupils’  appreciation  of  good 
radio  programs  by  guiding  their  home  listening. 

5.  To  serve  as  demonstration  lessons  for 
teachers  by  presenting  carefully  planned  broad¬ 
casts  by  master  teachers. 

6.  To  supply  entertainment  and  news  outside 
of  school  hours. 

7.  To  facilitate  program  and  communication 
services  within  buildings  that  are  equipped  with 
centralized  radio-sound  distribution  systems.* 

Most  of  us  are  better  aware  of  the  value 
of  radio  in  informal  education.’  Moreover, 
experiments  that  have  been  made  already  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  usefulness  of  this  new  medium 
applies  to  most,  if  not  all,  fields  of  subject 
matter. 

What  is  most  important  of  all  in  these  con¬ 
siderations  is  the  introduction  of  adequate 
planning  in  the  radio  field — ^planning  of  edu¬ 
cational  programs;  planning  of  programs  in 
specific  subject-matter  fields,  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  business  education;  but,  first  of  all, 
planning  with  respect  to  the  entire  expanse  of 
radio  broadcasting.  In  England  or  Canada, 
planning  of  this  sort  would  begin  with  a  study 
entrusted  to  a  Royal  Commission.  Gener¬ 
ally,  the  recommendations  of  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  are  adopted.  In  our  country,  the  nearest 
parallel  would  be  a  congressional  study.  Hence, 
those  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  effect 
radio  is  having  on  American  life  are  now  urg¬ 
ing  a  thoroughgoing  and  impartial  congres¬ 
sional  study  of  radio  broadcasting  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  future  legislation. 


“Koon,  Cline  M.,  “Making  School  Radio  Effective,” 
in  North  Carolina  Teacher,  April,  1933,  p.  294. 
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Standard  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Typing  Tests 


For  several  years,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  has  prepared  and  distributed  a 
series  of  standard  shorthand  and  typing 
tests  for  use  in  interschool  contests.  These 
tests  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  tests  issued  monthly  by  The 
Gregg  Writer.  The  1934  tests  will  be  ready 
the  first  of  February. 

Description  of  the  Shorthand  Tests 

A  complete  set  of  Standard  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Tests  consists  of  seven  Congressional 
Record  matter  tests  and  seven  business-letter 
tests  marked  for  reading  at  60,  70,  80,  90,  100, 
110,  and  120  “standard  words”  a  minute.  These 
tests  are  five  minutes  in  length,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  selected  from  matter  of  ordinary 
difficulty. 

Inasmuch  as  students  take  part  in  three  types 
of  contests  —  local,  district,  and  state  —  three 
complete  sets  of  tests  have  been  provided.  Each 
set  is  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  The  three 
sets  are  for  use  as  follows : 

Set  No.  1  for  local,  county,  or  subdistrict 
contests. 

Set  No.  2  for  district  or  sectional  contests. 
Set  No.  3  for  state  or  final  contests. 

The  “standard  word”  of  1.4  syllables  is  used 
in  counting  all  the  shorthand  test  material.  For 
example,  the  80-words-a-minute  test,  instead 
of  being  counted  in  quarter  minutes  of  20  actual 
words,  is  counted  in  quarter  minutes  of  28 
syllables  (20  x  1.4  syllables). 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  will  furnish 
free  of  charge  gold  and  silver  medals  for  the 
winners  of  first  and  second  places  in  all  short¬ 
hand  events  in  state  or  final  contests.  This  offer 
does  not  apply  to  local  or  district  contests. 

Descripfion  of  Typing  Tests 

Three  sets  of  standard  typing  tests  have 
been  prepared — one  for  local,  county,  or  sub¬ 
district  contests;  one  for  district  or  sectional 
contests ;  and  one  for  state  or  final  contests. 
The  tests  are  similar  in  form  and  content  to 


the  former  International  Typewriting  Contest 
material. 

The  Company  has  not  arranged  to  serve  type¬ 
writing  contest  committees  further  than  by 
supplying  them  with  standard  tests  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  cost. 

Preparing  Special  Tests 

The  standard  Gregg  tests  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  by  the  Company  at  an 
expenditure  of  considerable  time  and  money, 
and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  they  will  meet 
the  needs  of  all  contest  committees. 

Contest  committees  will  realize  that  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  special  set  of  tests  for  one  contest  re¬ 
quires  just  as  much  time  and  effort  as  it  does 
for  all  contests.  When  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  the  Company  will  undertake  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  set  of  special  tests,  provided  suf¬ 
ficient  time  is  given — at  least  six  weeks — in 
which  to  do  so. 

How  fo  Order  the  Tests 

The  tests  are  sent  only  to  authorised  chair¬ 
men  of  contest  committees  upon  receipt  from 
them  of  information  as  to  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
test,  and  the  place  and  the  date  on  which  the 
event  is  to  be  held.  Tests  are  sent  in  sealed 
envelopes,  and  are  not  to  be  opened  until  the 
time  of  the  contest,  and  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York,  and  not  to  The  Gregg  Writer, 
nor  to  any  of  the  branch  offices. 

Complete  and  definite  information  should  ac¬ 
company  each  order.  Contest  managers  will 
please  state  whether  the  tests  are  wanted  for  a 
local  or  county  contest,  a  district  or  sectional 
contest,  or  for  a  final  or  state  contest.  The 
date,  place,  and  official  name  of  the  contest 
should  be  given,  as  well  as  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  the  selection  and  mailing 
of  the  tests.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  short¬ 
hand  tests  or  service.  A  charge  of  2  cents  a 
copy  is  made  for  the  typing  tests.  Total  cost 
of  tests  should  accompany  each  order. 


A  New  Yardstick  for  Typists 

Bernhard  Barren,  of  Oxford,  Kansas,  has  developed  a  new  and,  we  think,  most  prac¬ 
tical  yardstick  for  measuring  the  relative  performance  of  an  operator  on  all  kinds  of 
typing.  He  will  tell  you  about  it  in  the  February  issue. 
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Conventions  and  Conferences 


Support  the  N.  E.  A. 

Twenty  thousand  teachers  of  business 
subjects  in  the  United  States  should  pro¬ 
vide  how  many  members  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  of  the  N.  E.  A.? 
This  is  a  question  that  business  teachers  only 
can  answer.  The  goal  for  last  year  was  set  at 
2,000,  which  is  only  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number,  and  677  responded.  That  was  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  total.  Again,  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  seeking  a  greater  percentage  for  the 
coming  year.  Certainly,  one  out  of  ten  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  subjects  should  have  sufficient 
interest  in  his  profession  to  support  this  na¬ 
tional  organization. 

It  is  national  because  it  is  a  department  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  It  is  national  because  the  mem¬ 
bership  last  year  came  from  forty-four  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  England,  and  Greece.  (Many  of 
these  members  have  already  renewed  their 
membership  for  1933-1934.)  Furthermore,  it 
is  national  because  its  meetings  are  held  at 
various  places  throughout  the  United  States  at 
the  time  and  place  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  calls  attention  to  two  services  of 
importance  offered  to  all  members  of  this 
department,  namely,  a  central  classroom  ser¬ 
vice  for  business  teachers,  directed  by  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Lomax;  and  the  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly,  edited  by  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Tonne.  Either  of  these  services  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  a  membership  fee. 

Leaders  of  business  education  everywhere 
are  urged  to  tell  business  teachers  whom  they 
meet  about  the  department.  Encourage  them 
to  send  in  their  membership  fee  of  $1  to 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  once. 

M.  E.  Studebaker 

Chairman  of  Publicity  and  Membership 
Committee 

The  entire  December  issue  of  the  National 
Business  Education  Quarterly  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  placing 
special  emphasis  on  the  immediate  teaching 
problems  of  teachers  of  shorthand. 


Succinct  and  useful  articles  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  following  topics:  Weaknesses 
in  the  Various  Approaches  to  Shorthand;  The 
Point  of  Diminishing  Returns  in  Repetition 
Practice;  Teaching  Brief  Forms;  Use  of  New 
Materials  in  Fixing  Shorthand  Learning;  Time 
Allotment  and  Standards  in  Shorthand; 
Values  of  Special  Type  Tests  in  Shorthand; 
Presenting  the  Assignment;  Skill  Attainments 
Needed  by  Shorthand  Teachers;  Preparing  the 
Stenographer  for  Her  First  Week  on  the  Job. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Professor 
Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Margaret  H. 
Ely,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh;  Miss  Eva  Jessup,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles;  George  E.  Mumford,  shorthand  super¬ 
visor  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  William  R.  Odell, 
of  Columbia  University;  Miss  Ethel  Rollin- 
son,  of  Columbia  University;  and  Miss  Etta 
C.  Skene. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  new  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  will 
state  in  the  introduction  the  specific  teaching 
objective  of  shorthand.  The  issue  should  be 
invaluable  to  all  teachers  of  secretarial  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  two  spring  issues  of  the  Quarterly 
will  be  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  of  consumer  education 
for  business.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the 
presentation  of  specific  teaching  materials  by 
means  of  which  consumer  training  can  be 
given  a  definite  place  in  the  program  of 
studies. 

C.  T.  T.  I.  Annual  Meeting 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions  will  be  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  Saturday,  February  24,  1934.  This 
meeting  is  being  held  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

A  program  consisting  of  a  discussion  of 
current  vital  problems  facing  commercial 
teacher-training  institutions  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  President  Studebaker. 

The  committee  plan  is  being  followed  in 
the  assignment  of  topics  to  insure  a  collec- 
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tion  of  ideas  and  methods  from  various  in¬ 
dividuals  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to 
create  a  wider  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
association  by  putting  more  people  to  work. 

The  complete  program  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Business  Education  World. 


U.  C.’s  Second  Conference 

The  School  of  Business  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  sponsoring  another  confer¬ 
ence  on  business  education  to  be  held  in 
June.  Its  first  conference  last  summer  was 
signally  successful.  Some  250  teachers  and 
school  administrators  from  40  different  states 
were  in  attendance  during  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion.  Eminent  educators  spoke  on  the  general 
theme,  “Reconstruction  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Secondary  Schools.”  The  Proceedings 
were  later  published. 

This  year’s  conference  will  concern  itself 
with  the  specific  and  definite  problems  of  the 
relation  of  business  education  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  program  will  be  divided  into  two 
major  sections:  (1)  the  position  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  (2)  the  status  and  means  of  con¬ 
sumer  education.  An  advance  copy  of  the 
complete  program  will  be  published  in  an 
early  issue  of  The  Business  Education  World. 


Mrs.  Marie  M.  Arnold 
President,  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers  Association 


Simon  J.  Jason 

President,  Commercial  Education  Association 
of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity 

Indiana  Conference 

The  fourteenth  annual  conference  of  Indi¬ 
ana  commercial  teachers  will  be  held  at 
the  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1934.  The  central  theme  adopted 
for  the  conference  is  “National  Recovery  in 
Business  Education.”  Blanche  M.  Wean,  head 
of  the  commercial  department.  Central  Nor¬ 
mal  College,  Danville,  Indiana,  is  in  charge 
of  the  program. 

Two  Regional  Meetings 

SPACE  does  not  permit  the  publication  of 
an  adequate  summary  of  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  papers,  addresses,  and  discussions  that 
formed  the  programs  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  New  England  High  School  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Association,  held  in  Cambridge, 
November  4,  and  the  Southern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  held  in  Birmingham,  De¬ 
cember  1-2. 

The  presidents  of  these  two  associations, 
Roderic  K.  Stanley,  head  of  the  commercial 
department.  Weaver  High  School,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  A.  M.  Bruce,  president  of 
Massey  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama,  are  to  be  congratulated  in  carrying 
forward  to  a  successful  conclusion,  in  such  dif¬ 
ficult  times  as  these,  association  programs  of 
high  merit. 
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B.  Frank  Kyker 


Professor  B.  Frank  Kyker,  new  president 
of  Southern  C.  T.  A.,  sounded  the  keynote  of 
the  meeting,  stating  that  the  increasing  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  commercial  classes  brings  addi¬ 
tional  problems  and  responsibilities  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators. 

Miss  Ray  Abrams,  principal  of  the  Peters 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans, 
told  of  the  social  service,  guidance,  and  coun¬ 
seling  program  that  has  been  successfully 
carried  out  in  her  own  high  school. 

Willard  J.  Wheeler,  president,  Wheeler 
Business  College,  Birmingham,  and  past-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation,  called  attention  to  the  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  national  recovery  and  sounded  a 
strong  optimistic  note  in  his  plea  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  rededicate  themselves  to  service. 

The  officers  for  1934  are: 

President:  B.  Frank  Kyker,  director  of  commercial 
teacher  training,  Woman’s  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro;  Vice  President:  Helen  Frank- 
land,  Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
Secretary-Treasurer :  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Miller,  Wheeler 
Business  College,  Birmingham;  Members  of  Executii’e 
Board:  C.  B.  Wray,  Middle  Georgia  College,  Cochran, 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Marguerite  Fowler,  advisor  of  commer¬ 
cial  education.  Board  of  Education,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Dr.  J.  H.  Dodd,  professor  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


This  meeting  of  the  New  England  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers  Association  was 
its  thirty-first  annual  meeting.  In  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  event,  The  Business  Education 


World  will  publish  in  an  early  issue  some  very 
interesting  reminiscences  of  one  of  its  found¬ 
ers,  E.  E.  Gaylord,  director  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  the  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
High  School. 

The  new  officers  are: 

President:  Harold  E.  Cowan,  head,  commercial  de¬ 
partment,  High  School,  Dedham,  Massachusetts;  First 
Vice  President:  Fred  W.  Johnstone,  head,  commercial 
department.  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice  President:  Paul  M.  Boynton,  head,  commer¬ 
cial  department.  Central  High  School,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut;  Secretary :  William  O.  Holden,  head,  com¬ 
mercial  department.  High  School,  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island;  Treasurer:  Joseph  J.  Cantalupi,  head,  commer¬ 
cial  department.  High  School,  Everett,  Massachusetts. 


New  Oklahoma  Organization 

The  classroom  teachers  of  the  Northeast 
District  of  the  Oklahoma  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  formed  their  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  affiliated  with  the  NEA  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers.  The  President  of  this 
new  organization  is  Miss  Kate  Frank,  com¬ 
mercial  teacher,  Central  High  School,  Mus¬ 
kogee. 

The  members  of  this  new  organization  be¬ 
lieve  that  through  it  they  will  be  of  great 
service  in  solving  the  difficult  educational 
problems  confronting  their  state  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 


Kate  Frank 
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B.  E.  W.  Semiannual  Index 
of  Commercial  Education  Addresses 

July  I -December  31,  1933 


It  is  difficult  for  a  professional  magazine  to  2.  A  directory  of  the  officers  of  all  com- 
determine  a  satisfactory  editorial  policy  re-  mercial  education  associations,  regardless  of 
gar  ding  the  amount  and  kind  of  publicity  that  size,  will  be  published  annually, 

should  be  given  the  activities  of  associations  in  3.  An  index  of  commercial  education  ad¬ 
its  field.  The  Business  Education  World  dresses  arranged  by  subject  will  be  published 
has  adopted  the  following  three-point  plan,  semiannually. 

which,  we  believe,  will  give  the  maximum  ser-  The  September,  October,  and  November 
vice  to  our  readers  and  to  the  associations  and  issues  of  The  Business  Education  World 
conferences  themselves:  contain  the  first  annual  association  directory 

1.  Advance  programs  and  brief  reports  of  of  officers, 
national  and  regional  associations  only  will  be  The  first  semiannual  index  of  addresses  fol- 
published.  lows: 

[Key  to  Parenthetical  References:  (1)  N.  E.  A.  Dtpartment  of  Business  Education  meeting,  July  1;  (2) 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation  meeting,  December  27-29;  (3)  University  of  Chicago  Conference, 
June  29-30;  (4)  CxMnmercial  Education  Association  of  Ncw_  York  City  and  Vicinity  meeting,  November  4. 
The  addresses  given  at  these  meetings  have  been  keyed  to  designate  that  they  may  be  obtained  in  printed  form 
in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  association  before  which  they  were  given.] 


Advkrtising 

“How  We  Protect  the  Public,”  Robert  Sample,  Adver¬ 
tising  Counselor,  Illustrated  Daily  News,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

“What  Skills  Should  Be  Developed  in  Advertising  and 
Selling,”  Helen  Norton,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  New  York  City.  (4) 

“What  to  Do  about  Advertising,”  Dean  W.  Geer,  Dean 
W.  Geer  Company,  Advertising  Specialists,  Oshkosh, 
Wise.  (2) 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

“Bookkeeping,”  Lora  Goodwin,  Brackenridge  High 
School,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

“Effect  of  the  New  Federal  .^ct  upon  the  Teaching  of 
Accounting  and  Commercial  Law,  The,”  Gould  L. 
Harris,  School  of  Commerce,  -Accounts,  and  Finance, 
New  York  University.  (4) 

“Effect  of  the  New  Federal  Act  upon  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Accounting  and  Commercial  Law,  The,” 
Andrew  Nelson,  School  of  Commerce,  St.  John’s 
College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (4) 

“How  to  Develop  the  Interpretative  Phase  of  Book¬ 
keeping,”  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  New  York  City. 

“How  We  Keep  the  Accounts  of  40,000  Customers,” 
R.  E.  Graig,  Comptroller,  J.  W.  Robinson’s,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

“Means  by  Which  Skills  May  Be  Developed  in  the 
Teaching  of  Accounting,”  Andrew  H.  Smith,  New 
Utrecht  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (4) 

“Social  and  Economic  Values  in  the  Teaching  of  Book¬ 
keeping,”  Simon  J.  Jason,  Assistant  Principal,  Wal¬ 
ton  High  School,  New  York  City. 

“Some  Educational  Values  in  the  Study  of  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,”  Milton  D.  Block,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Some  Observations  on  the  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping 
in  the  High  School,”  W.  P.  Selcer,  Head,  Commer-* 
cial  Department,  High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

“Standards  in  Bookkeeping  Instruction,”  Atlee  L. 
Percy,  Head,  Commercial  Education  Department, 
Boston  University. 


“Teacher  Aids  and  Responsibility  for  Guidance  in 
Bookkeeping  and  Related  Subjects,”  Paul  A.  Carlson, 
Director  of  Commercial  Eklucation,  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater,  Wise.  (2) 

“Teaching  of  Adjustment  Entries,  The,”  William  C. 
Wallace,  Director,  Department  of  Methods  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts, 
and  Finance,  New  York  University, 

“What  Skills  Should  Be  Developed  in  Accounting,  Busi¬ 
ness  Practice,  and  Arithmetic,”  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Ascher, 
James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City.  (4) 

Business  and  Education 

“Are  You  a  Good  Credit  Risk?”  W.  F.  Muller,  General 
Manager,  Retail  Merchants  Credit  Association,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

“As  the  Office  Manager  Sees  the  High  School  Commer¬ 
cial  Graduate,”  Mayo  N.  Zeigler,  Treasurer-Office 
Manager,  John  Widdicomb  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

“Beauty  and  the  Balance  Sheet,”  Abbott  Kimball,  Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball,  Inc.,  Advertising,  New  York  City.  (4) 

“Business  and  Education,”  L.  A.  King,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

“Business  and  Education,”  J.  O.  McKinsey,  Professor 
of  Business  Policies,  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago.  (3) 

“Chamber  of  Commerce  Man’s  Contact  with  Commer¬ 
cial  Teaching,”  Walter  E.  Long,  Manager,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Austin,  Texas. 

“Commercial  Course  Graduate  in  an  Office,  The,”  L.  R. 
Sheeley,  Manager,  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  Yakima,  Wash. 

“Eklucation  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Business,”  Joseph  J. 
Genthner,  Sales  Educational  Director,  Columbus  En¬ 
gineering  Corporation,  Columbus,  Ohio.  (2) 

“Objectives  of  Business  Education  As  Viewed  by  Busi¬ 
ness,”  John  Y.  Beaty,  Editor,  Bankers  Monthly,  Rand 
McNally  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  (1) 

“What  Business  Men  Expect  of  the  Employee,”  Allen 
S.  King,  Manager,  Northern  States  Power  Company, 
Minot,  N.  Dak. 

“What  the  Business  Man  Expects  from  a  Commercial 
Graduate,”  J.  S.  Utley,  Attorney,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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“What  the  Business  Man  Expects  of  the  High  School 
Graduate  in  Business  Education,”  W.  W.  Knorpp, 
Publisher,  Phoenix  Gazette,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

“What  the  Business  Office  Expects  of  Its  Employee,” 
Kirk  Griggs,  Omaha,  Neb. 

“Why  Not  Make  Commercial  Training  More  Practical?” 
L.  H.  Buish,  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Business  English  and  Correspondence 

“Standards  for  Correspondence,”  William  P.  Boyd, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin. 

“True  Functions  of  English  in  Business,”  R.  R.  Aumer, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Business  Law 

“Effect  of  the  New  Federal  Act  upon  the  Teaching  of 
Accounting  and  Commercial  Law,  The,”  Gould  L. 
Harris,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance, 
New  York  University.  (4) 

“Effect  of  the  New  Federal  Act  upon  the  Teaching  of 
Accounting  and  Commercial  Law,  The,”  Andrew  Nel¬ 
son,  School  of  Commerce,  St.  John’s  College,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N,  Y.  (4) 

“Law  in  the  Raw,”  Leon  T.  David,  Director,  Legal 
Clinic,  College  of  Law,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles. 

“Methods  and  Devices  for  Teaching  Business  Law,” 
Edward  M.  Kanzer,  James  Monroe  High  School,  New 
York  City, 

Business  Mathematics 

“Means  by  Which  Skills  May  Be  Developed  in  the 
Teaching  of  Business  Arithmetic,”  Jacob  N.  Aronoff, 
Samuel  Tilden  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (4) 

“What  Skills  Should  Be  Developed  in  .\ccounting.  Busi¬ 
ness  Practice,  and  Arithmetic?”  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Ascher, 
James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City.  (4) 

Curriculum  Building 

(See  also  “Reconstruction  of  Business 
Education”)^ 

“Background  Materials  for  the  Secondary  Business  Cur¬ 
riculum,”  L.  C.  Marshall,  Director,  Institute  of  Law, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  (3) 

“Commercial  Subjects  in  Smaller  High  Schools,”  J.  M. 
Trytten,  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Department, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

“Commercial  Training  in  the  Secondary  School,”  Wylie 
A.  Parker,  Public  Schools,  Dallas,  Texas. 

“Community  Needs  and  Curriculum  Content,”  G.  G. 
Hill,  Director,  Department  of  Commerce,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.  (3) 

“Content  Inadequacies  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research,” 
E.  G.  Blackstone,  Head,  Commercial  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Division,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
(3) 

“Growth  of  Present  Standards  in  Securing  Results,” 
J.  W.  O’Banion,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Austin,  Texas. 

“Interrelation  of  Social  Sciences  and  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects  in  the  High  School  Program,”  Ernest  D.  Lewis, 
President,  Department  of  Secondary  Education, 
N.  E.  A. 

“Reorganized  Commercial  Curriculum,”  O.  B.  Paul¬ 
sen,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  Union  High 
Scho(d,  Hayward,  Calif. 

“Reorganized  Curriculum  in  Commercial  Subjects, 
The,”  E.  B.  Ingle,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 
Senior  High  School,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


*To  appear  in  the  February  issue. 


“Reorganized  Curriculum  in  Commercial  Subjects, 
The,”  EL  E.  Washburn,  Head,  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Fremont  High  School,  Oakland,  Calif. 

“Reorganized  Curriculum  in  Commercial  Subjects, 
The,”  Robert  A.  White,  Merritt  Business  School, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

“Standards  of  Achievement  in  Arizona  High  Schools  in 
the  Field  of  Business  Education,”  C.  L.  Michael, 
Head,  Commercial  Department,  Union  High  School, 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Economic  Geography 

“Commerce  in  the  Far  Blast,”  John  B.  Keena,  Man¬ 
ager,  Ohio  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

“Commercial  Resources  and  Commercial  Geography,” 
H.  Albert  Handrick,  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

“Geography  in  the  New  Deal,”  R.  E.  Oliver,  Polytech¬ 
nic  High  School,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

“Place  of  Geography  in  Higher  Education,  The,” 
Ester  Anderson,  Professor,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

“Progressive  Methods  of  Teaching  Economic  Geography,” 
S.  Carleton  Staples,  Dorchester  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Economics 

(See  also  “Reconstruction  of  Business 
Education”) 

“Business  Elconomics,”  Arthur  Smith,  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  Department,  Southwestern  College,  Winfield, 
Kans. 

“History  of  American  Finance,  The,”  S.  W.  Wright, 
Wichita  University,  Wichita,  Kans. 

“Methodology  to  Be  Employed  in  Presenting  Present- 
Day  Problems  in  Economics,”  George  W.  Edwards, 
Professor  of  Economics,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  (4) 

“Money,  A  Neglected  Institution  in  Education,”  Charles 
Hubbard  Judd,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  (3) 

“Money — A  Possible  Central  Concept  for  Business 
Education,”  .Ann  Brewington,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Secretarial  Training,  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago.  (3) 

“Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of  Economics  in  the  High 
School,”  Mrs.  Ina  Thomas  Walton,  Sullivan  High 
School,  Chicago,  III. 

“World  Monetary  and  Economic  Conference,  The,” 
C.  W.  Stimson,  Municipal  University,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Guidance  and  Placement 

“Commercial  Education  as  It  Applies  to  Our  Young 
People,”  Ray  Abrams,  Principal,  Peters  High  School 
of  Commerce,  New  Orleans. 

“Cross-Section  of  the  Work  of  a  Personnel  Director, 
A,”  Joseph  D.  Noonan,  Vice  President,  Rice  Bakery, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

“Elconomic  Guidance  in  Social- Business  Subjects,” 
Frances  Paine,  Chicago,  Ill.  (2) 

“Guidance  and  Placement  in  the  Educational  Pro¬ 
gram,”  R.  F.  Jarvis,  Principal,  Patri  Hayne  High 
School,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

“Guidance  in  Commercial  Education  Toward  Vocational 
and  Non- Vocational  Objectives,”  Ernest  A.  Zelliot, 
Head,  Commercial  Teacher-Training  Department,Uni- 
versity  of  Denver.  (1) 

“Need  of  National  Guidance  in  Business  Education, 
The,”  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  School  of  Education,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City.  (2) 

“Need  of  State  Guidance  in  Business  Education,  The,” 
Edrl  W.  Barnhart,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
(2) 

(To  be  continued) 
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Office  Supplies  and  Equipment  News 

Brought  to  you  by  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

News  gathered  from  the  office  supplies  and  equipment  marts  of  the 
world,  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  new  office  appliances,  systems,  and 
procedures.  My  files  bulge  with  descriptive  brochures  and  circtdars,  any 


of  which  will  be  gladly  sent  you  on 

5  There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  for 
■  Mr.  Ely’s  list  of  office  machines  (see  The 
liusincss  Education  World  for  October,  page 
73),  which  can  be  installed  in  a  classroom  for 
less  than  $800,  that  I  have  had  this  list  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  shall  be  glad  to  mail  a  copy  to 
any  reader  who  would  like  to  receive  one. 
The  name  and  model  number  of  each  machine, 
together  with  the  correct  name  and  address 
of  the  person  with  whom  to  communicate,  are 
in  this  list.  Some  of  the  machines  are  here 
discussed  in  detail. 

6  The  Burroughs  Calculator  No.  50505  is  a 
•  hand-power  machine  highly  effective  for  in¬ 
struction  purposes.  From  this  model  the  student 
will  learn  many  of  the  secrets  locked  up  in 
the  power-driven  machine,  and  will  therefore 
have  a  valuable  understanding  of  the  mechanics 


Burroughs  Calculator  No.  50505 

of  the  calculator.  A  discount  of  10%  from  the 
$80  list  price  is  quoted  to  schools. 

7  The  Ditto  Company  now  manufactures  a 
■  portable  Ditto,  selling  at  $40,  less  a  school 
discount  of  20%.  This  model  is  completely  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  the  problem  is  one  of  instructing 
students  in  duplicating  machines.  Where  a 
school  has  a  large  amount  of  administrative 
work,  this  machine  would,  of  course,  not  com¬ 
pare  with  the  new  Rotary  Ditto.  Many  com¬ 
mercial  departments,  however,  prefer  to  keep 
their  elementary  instruction  separate  from  ad¬ 
ministrative  work,  and  the  low  cost  of  this 
machine  makes  it  possible  to  use  one  exclu¬ 
sively  for  classroom  use. 

8Sundstrand  No.  8142  has  all  the  essential 
■  features  that  a  student  needs  to  know  about 
mechanical  ledger  and  statement  posting,  but  it 


request.  Another  B.  E.  W.  service. 

does  not  have  the  many  complicated  gadgets 
that  we  find  on  the  larger  models.  Where  de- 


SUNUSTRAND  “EDUCATIONAL  MoDEL” 

sired,  the  makers  will  supply  a  model  with  only 
one  bar  for  all  types  of  posting,  instead  of  the 
three  bars,  which  are  usually  found  on  the 
more  costly  models. 

9  New  central-control  radio  equipment  has 
,  been  perfected  that  makes  it  possible  for 
the  school  administrative  staff  to  communicate 
with  classrooms  on  one  hook-up.  Without  loss  of 
time  going  to  and  from  assembly  hall,  the  whole 
school  can  enjoy  the  finest  music,  lectures,  and 
business  talks.  Built  into  the  one  instrument 
are  radio,  phonograph,  and  microphone.  This 
equipment  is  merchandised  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  and  may  be 
purchased  in  sections  as  needed,  or  as  funds 
become  available. 

A.  A.  Bowie,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (Jan.,  1934) 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

5  6  7  8  9 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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Automatic  Review  Lessons  in  Gregs  Shorthand 

By  CLYDE  INSLEY  BLANCHARD 

Director  of  Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

(Copyright,  1934,  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 


IN  “Banking  the  Fire”  (see  November  issue, 
page  139),  the  attention  of  theory  teachers 
was  called  to  the  great  waste  of  learning 
time  that  ensues  from  the  mechanical,  pur¬ 
poseless  repetition  of  outlines,  thus  violating 
an  important  principle  of  skill  building.  At¬ 
tention  was  also  called  to  another  type  of 
repetition  that  delays  the  student’s  progress: 
the  overrepetition  of  small  units  of  theory  at 
the  time  they  are  first  being  studied. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  set  up  a  “roof-line,” 
or  maximum,  achievement  standard  for  each 
paragraph  in  the  Manual  before  passing  on 
to  the  next  paragraph.  The  teacher  who 
strives  for  perfection  on  each  paragraph  or 
even  on  each  unit  of  the  Manual  before  per¬ 
mitting  the  student  to  progress  to  the  next 
assignment  is  just  as  surely  delaying  his  prog¬ 
ress  and  killing  his  interest  as  did  the  typing 
teacher  who  in  the  old  days  adhered  to  the 
fallacious  perfect-copy  standard. 

The  large  amount  of  review  that  is  present 
in  each  new  theory  lesson  functions  constantly 
in  stepping  up  the  student’s  mastery  of  pre¬ 
ceding  principles.  If  the  teacher  utilizes  this 
“automatic  review”  in  the  daily  lesson,  he 
may  safely  drop  completely  from  his  teaching 
outline  all  formal  theory  reviews.  If  he  is  a 
high  school  teacher  following  a  time  schedule 
that  specifies  the  completion  of  Chapters  I-VI 
of  the  Manual  the  first  semester  and  Chapters 
VII-XII  the  second  semester,  he  may  safely 
speed  up  this  schedule.  Let  him  try  to  com¬ 
plete  Chapters  I-IX  the  first  semester  and 
organize  the  second-semester  students  into  an 
elementary  dictation  class  in  which  the  theory 
principles  of  Chapters  X-XII  will  be  learned, 
one  or  two  a  day,  through  the  medium  of 
the  dictation  material  in  “Gregg  Speed 
Studies.” 

This  plan  enables  the  teacher  to  double 
the  amount  of  dictation  material  given  during 
the  second  half  of  the  theory  course,  and 
should  result  in  an  increased  writing  speed  of 
at  least  20  words  a  minute.  This  is  a  stim¬ 
ulating  and  challenging  schedule,  and  one  in 
keeping  with  the  present  economic  demand 
for  higher  standards  and  increased  efficiency. 


To  enable  the  theory  teacher  to  concentrate 
on  the  theory  review  present  in  each  lesson, 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual  and  of  the  “5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand 
Forms”  has  been  rearranged  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  monthly  installments  beginning  with 
this  issue. 

The  review  lesson  for  Chapter  I  is  given 
here.  The  first  automatic  review  material  is 
found  in  Paragraph  14.  Of  those  words  given 
in  the  Manual  and  in  the  “5,000  Most-Used 
Shorthand  Forms”  under  Paragraph  14,  four 
illustrate  also  the  theory  in  Paragraph  11. 
Those  four  words  are :  dairy,  marry,  merry, 
and  turkey.  The  student,  when  learning  the 
outlines  for  those  four  words,  is  at  the  same 
time  reviewing  the  theory  in  Paragraph  11. 
The  two  words,  drama  and  rainy,  which  occur 
under  Paragraph  14,  also  review  Paragraph  12. 
With  this  brief  explanation,  the  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  review  material  should  be 
clear  to  the  reader. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  presenting  the  words 
of  the  new  lesson  the  first  time,  the  teacher 
follow  the  arrangement  in  the  Manual  and  in 
the  “5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms,”  so 
that  the  student  will  concentrate  upon  the  new 
theory  to  be  learned  and  be  unconscious  of  the 
review  principles  involved.  The  Manual  ar¬ 
rangement  is  also  an  aid  to  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fluent  writing  style. 

After  this  initial  presentation  of  the  new 
theory  has  been  completed,  the  teacher  should 
continue  his  blackboard  presentation  and  his 
dictation  according  to  the  arrangement  given 
in  the  corresponding  automatic  review  lesson. 

The  review  matter  for  Chapter  I  follows : 
The  Learners  Department  of  The  Gregg  Writer 
for  February  will  give  this  material  in  plate 
form. 

Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  I 

[The  numbers  enclosed  in  parentheses  refer 
to  those  paragraphs  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual  that  are  reviewed.] 

Par.  14.  (11)  dairy,  marry,  merry,  turkey.  (12) 

drama,  rainy. 

Par.  15.  (11)  hurried.  (12)  attack,  headache, 

lady,  ready.  (14)  married,  retail,  ticket. 

Par.  16.  (11)  error,  eager.  (14)  career,  mayor, 

metal,  nickel,  maker.  (15)  taken. 
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Par.  17.  (12)  data,  enemy.  (14)  linen. 

Par.  18.  (12)  suilty. 

Par.  19.  (11)  easle,  fflee,  acre.  (14)  career, 

cream,  crane,  elen,  gleam,  glean,  glare,  maker.  (15) 
creed,  crate.  (18)  creek,  liquor. 

Par.  20.  (11)  gray,  eager,  clay.  (14)  grain,  green, 
grim,  claim,  clan,  clean,  cleaning,  tiickel.  (15) 
greed,  greet,  greeting.  (23)  great. 

Par.  21.  (11)  ark.  (14)  dark,  mark,  marking, 

milk,  turkey. 

Par.  22.  (11)  hath.  (12)  hat.  (14)  met,  myth.  (15) 
tick,  thick,  rat,  wrath. 

Par.  23.  (11)  handy,  that,  they,  with,  without. 
(20)  great. 

Par.  20.  (12)  added,  hated,  headed,  today.  (14) 
needed,  detail,  limited.  (15)  treated,  rated. 

Par.  27.  (11)  eliminate,  memory.  (12)  many, 

money,  emanate.  (14)  eliminate,  minute,  mimic,  re* 
main,  remaining,  emanate,  mineral.  (17)  minimum. 

Par.  28.  (11)  her,  here,  air,  hurry,  tree.  (12)  had, 
eight,  him,  aid,  add,  tea,  day,  me,  may,  head,  attack. 


headache.  (14)  net,  neat,  need,  met,  made,  make, 
tin,  tan,  cat,  kid,  get,  came,  mill,  train,  cream, 
clean,  milk.  (15)  take,  read,  ready,  lead,  rate,  late, 
laid,  attack,  headache.  (17)  mean,  man.  (18)  lack, 
leg.  (19)  cream.  (20)  clean.  (21)  milk. 

Par.  29.  (11)  like,  alike,  liking,  where,  aware, 
were.  (12)  any,  my,  when.  (16)  little.  (26)  did, 
date,  dating.  (27)  meantime. 

Note:  The  constant  review  of  the  shorthand 
alphabet  is  disregarded  in  this  analysis,  as  is 
also  the  considerable  amount  of  supplementary 
review  material  contained  in  the  thirty-six 
pages  of  shorthand  plates  at  the  end  of  the 
units.  The  teacher  should  be  aware  of  this 
additional  amount  of  review,  however,  and  es¬ 
pecially  should  he  realize  that  each  repetition 
of  an  outline  adds  to  the  amount  of  review. 


(Next  month.  Automatic  Review  »*•  Chapter  II) 


Idea  Exchanse 

Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  two-year  subscription  to 
The  Business  Education  Wcmild  wUl  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose 
contribution  is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short, 
and  preferably  illustrated. 


For  most  of  us  there  is  a  real  thrill  in  trav¬ 
eling,  whether  by  train,  bus,  or  other  convey¬ 
ance.  So,  I  have  planned  and,  from  time 
to  time,  have  conducted  typewriting  tours, 
which  my  students  have  voted  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  of  all  class  contests  used.  I  have  found 
that  these  tours  help  students  to  realize  the 
actual  necessity  for,  and  the  real  value  of,  both 
accuracy  and  speed.  Besides  motivating  the 
subject  of  typewriting,  the  tour,  as  it  is  planned, 
trains  the  students  to  read  time-tables  and  to 
use  different  makes  of  typewriters  with  assur¬ 
ance;  it  also  develops  accuracy  in  proof  read¬ 
ing  and  increases  typing  speed. 

The  tour  may  be  conducted  as  follows :  Each 
student,  as  he  enters  class,  receives  a  tally  and 
a  copy  of  a  portion  of  a  train  or  bus  schedule. 
This  schedule  is  similar  to  any  time-table,  ex¬ 
cept  that  not  more  than  ten  towns  are  listed. 
The  students  look  upon  their  typewriters  as  the 
locomotives  or  motors  that  are  to  convey  them 
on  the  tour  selected  after  consulting  the  sched¬ 
ule.  Either  the  first  or  the  last  town  listed  on 
the  schedule  may  be  selected  as  a  starting  point, 
but  before  the  journey’s  end,  one  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  must  reach  the  appointed  destination.  We 
also  observe  the  following  rules: 

1.  Students  may  not  use  the  machine  on 
which  they  customarily  practice.  This  intro¬ 
duces  a  problem  of  adjustment  and  develops 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  various  makes  of 
machines. 


2.  Three  tests  of  three  minutes  each,  using 
new  material  each  time,  are  given  during  the 
period.  Both  accuracy  and  speed  are  taken  into 
consideration.  After  the  first  test  is  completed, 
the  average  of  the  class  is  figured  and  made 
the  basis  of  an  average  grade,  which  then  be¬ 
comes  the  standard  on  which  all  grades  are 
computed.  Students  who  attain  the  established 
grade  may  move  on  to  the  next  station;  the 
others  must  start  again  from  the  original  town. 

3.  After  each  test,  papers  are  exchanged, 
checked,  net  speed  figured,  and  papers  then 
returned  to  the  owner.  Additional  errors 
found  in  papers  thus  checked  are  charged 
against  the  checker  rather  than  the  owner,  a 
penalty  which  soon  results  in  accurate  checking. 

4.  Each  student  records  his  score  on  his  tally 
at  the  end  of  each  timing. 

5.  The  instructor  then  records  each  score 
on  the  board,  and,  after  the  students  have 
started  the  second  test,  figures  the  average  score 
for  the  class. 

6.  The  tour  is  continued  until  the  journey 
has  been  completed  by  one  or  more  students. 
If  at  least  one  student  makes  the  established 
grade  each  time,  it  takes  exactly  ten  timings  of 
three  minutes  each  to  finish  the  tour,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  four  class  periods  during  succes¬ 
sive  weeks. 

By  listing  but  four  towns,  the  tour  may  be 
shortened  so  that  it  can  be  completed  in  one 
period,  if  desired.  I  find  it  advisable  to  give 
but  three  timings  each  period,  as  beyond  that 
both  accuracy  and  speed  tend  to  drop,  which 
naturally  has  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  stu- 
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dents.  Prizes  may  be  offered  to  the  pupil  who 
makes  the  trip  most  rapidly. — Irene  Mestl,  High 
School,  Scribner,  Nebraska. 

For  my  advanced  dictation  classes  I  keep 
a  “Pay  Roll,”  the  salary  of  each  student 
being  based  on  the  quality  of  mailable  tran¬ 
scripts.  A  reproduction  of  a  sample  pay  roll  is 
shown  here. 


Transcription  Pay  Roll 
For  Week  Beginning  November  6. 


Pupil 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Total 

Anita . 

$4.00 

$3.50 

$5.00 

$4.00 

$5.00 

$21.50 

Esther . 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

3.50 

14.00 

Mildred .... 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

13.50 

Leanita .... 

5.00 

4.00 

3.50 

4.50 

3.00 

20.00 

Rosamond . . 

3.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

5.00 

22.00 

Isabel . 

3.50 

4.00 

A 

3.00 

5.00 

15.50 

Virginia .... 

3.00 

1.75 

3.00 

4.00 

3.25 

15.00 

Eleanore . . . 

.50 

^2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

10.00 

Caroline.... 

4.00 

3.50 

3.75 

3.25 

5.00 

19.50 

Thelma .... 

2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

1.00 

4.00 

12.50 

Each  transcript  is  graded,  and  for  every 
point  above  95  per  cent  on  each  mailable  let¬ 
ter,  the  student  is  credited  with  $1  on  the  pay 
roll.  I  plan  the  work  so  that  the  average 
students  in  the  class  receive  approximately  the 
same  salary  as  would  the  average  stenogra¬ 
pher. 

The  pay  roll  is  posted  weekly  on  the  bulletin 
board,  and  each  week  the  students  budget  their 
“salaries”  to  cover  board,  lodging,  incidental 
carfares,  a  small  savings  deposit,  etc. 

The  project  may  seem  materialistic,  but  I 
have  found  it  effective  and  practical.  It  not 
only  stimulates  interest,  but  it  also  convinces 
the  students  that  business  pays  only  for  mailable 
transcripts.  The  budgeting  feature  makes  ap¬ 
parent  the  difficulties  of  living  on  a  small 
income  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  being 
better  than  average  if  one  would  enjoy  more 
than  a  bare  existence. — £zro  Keene,  Indiana 
Masonic  Home  High  School,  Franklin,  Indiana. 

A  CLASS  in  spelling  is  transformed  into  a 
fascinating  contest  through  a  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  in  our  school.  Friday  of  each  week  is 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  lessons  covered  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  each  student’s  grade  for  that  day 
being  the  grade  he  attains  in  the  review  recita¬ 
tion.  Two  captains  are  elected  monthly  by  the 
classes,  each  captain  naming  to  his  side  through 
alternate  choice  an  equal  number  of  the  students 
in  attendance.  New  pupils  are  assigned  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  side  that  opposes  that  having 
the  final  choice  immediately  preceding.  The 
captains  keep  a  complete- daily  class  record  for 


each  member  of  his  respective  team,  making  due 
allowance  and  penalty  for  absentees.  To  miss  a 
spelling  lesson  is  equivalent  to  making  no  grade. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  team  showing 
the  highest  average  is  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  the  losing  team.  The  winners  are  permitted 
to  invite  guests  if  they  wish,  but  the  losers  do 
not  have  this  privilege.  All  arrangements  for 
the  luncheon,  including  the  menu  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  features,  are  made  by  the  losers.  The 
regular  luncheon  period  is  extended  a  half  hour 
to  provide  ample  time  for  the  program,  at  the 
close  of  which  new  captains  are  elected  for  the 
ensuing  month.  The  student  body  is  again 
divided  into  two  teams,  the  members  of  which 
are  selected  by  the  captains  through  alternate 
choice. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  opposing 
teams  not  only  raises  the  standard  of  individual 
spelling  ability,  but  promotes  regularity  of 
attendance,  for  each  student  naturally  wants  his 
side  victorious.  A  general  average  of  over  90 
per  cent  for  each  side  is  by  no  means  rare, 
while  one  month  I  recall  there  was  but  three- 
sevenths  of  1  per  cent  difference  in  the  average 
grades  of  the  two  sides. — T.  H.  Gatlin,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Texas  Business  College,  Weatherford, 
Texas. 

Many  private  schools  conduct  some  sort 
of  assembly  weekly  or  monthly  and  are 
always  looking  for  some  new  idea  to  help  make 
their  assemblies  interesting  as  well  as  helpful. 
The  student  has  paid  his  money  for  tuition, 
books,  etc.,  and  the  period  devoted  to  outside 
entertainment  must  be  sufficiently  helpful  to 
warrant  the  loss  of  time  from  his  studies. 

The  following  novel  idea,  which  originated 
in  a  midwestern  city  where  the  students  enjoy 
an  assembly  each  Friday  morning,  proved  de¬ 
lightfully  successful: 

A  graduate  was  called  up  by  a  member  of 
the  school  entertainment  committee  and  asked 
to  invite  her  “boss”  to  come  with  her  to  her 
Alma  Mater  and  talk  to  the  assembly.  She 
was  asked  to  introduce  him,  and  she  responded 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  came,  and  no  other  than  the  governor  of 
the  state  was  found  on  the  platform,  happy  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  such  a  fine  choice  of 
secretary,  and  she,  in  turn,  beaming  upon  her 
“boss,”  proud  of  him  and  happy  to  have  all 
the  students  sitting  near  him.  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  students  derived  reed  inspiration 
from  this  assembly. 

On  succeeding  Friday  mornings  the  speak¬ 
ers  included  a  congressman,  the  head  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  head  of  the 
Credit  Men’s  Association,  a  local  minister,  and 
many  other  prominent  men,  brought  to  the 
assembly  by  their  secretaries  who,  as  loyal 
alumni  of  the  school,  were  delighted  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  experiment. — Mary  L.  Champion. 
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Our  Cover  Design — New  Orleans 


New  ORLEANS,  one  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  commercial  cities  of  the  United 
States,  is  best  known  as  the  Crescent  City, 
the  Creole  City,  or  the  Carnival  City. 

A  view  of  its  principal  business  section  is 
shown  on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 

The  wide  street  to  the  left,  which  seems  to 
run  into  the  Mississippi  River,  is  Canal 
Street,  which  is  171J4  feet  wide,  and  said  to 
be  the  broadest  and  one  of  the  best-lighted 
business  thoroughfares  in  the  country.  At  a 
cost  of  $3,500,000,  this  street  was  recently 
given  a  beautification  treatment.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  street,  flanked  by  two  roadways,  is 
a  wide  neutral  area,  in  which  street  cars  oper¬ 
ate.  This  area,  and  also  the  sidewalks,  are 
laid  in  terrazzo  with  brass-stripped  squares, 
and  are  bordered  in  deep-pink  cement.  The 
electric-light  stands  are  of  bronze  and  on  the 
four  sides  at  the  base  of  each  standard  the 
respective  coat  of  arms  of  Spain,  France,  the 
Confederate  States,  and  the  United  States  ap¬ 
pear,  as  Louisiana  was  under  the  four  flags 
at  various  times  in  her  histor>’. 

Canal  Street  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
old  city  (the  V’ieux  Carre)  and  the  modern 


city.  The  old  section  can  be  seen  extending 
to  the  left  of  Canal  Street  from  the  river. 

The  large,  flat-roofed  building  fronting 
Canal  Street  from  the  Vieux  Carre  is  the 
United  States  Custom  House.  It  occupies  an 
entire  square  on  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Louis. 

New  Orleans  has  over  7  miles  of  steel  tran¬ 
sit  sheds  along  the  water  front.  The  coffee 
warehouse  and  the  banana  sheds,  part  of  these 
river  facilities,  are  shown  in  this  view.  On 
the  right  of  Canal  Street,  which  is  lined  with 
department  stores,  the  business  and  financial 
center  begins.  The  large,  tall  building  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  picture  is  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

At  the  extreme  right  center  of  the  picture 
is  Lafayette  Square,  with  the  United  States 
Post  Office  on  the  river  side,  the  City  Hall  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  Times-Picayune 
Newspaper  Building  and  the  Pan-American 
Building  on  the  left. 

Because  of  its  great  importance  as  a  port 
and  as  an  industrial  center.  New  Orleans  offers 
many  opportunities  to  the  young  person  enter¬ 
ing  the  business  world. 

Edw.  E.  Soule. 

Next  month,  Philadelphia. 


New  York  City  Examinations 


There  are  some  signs,  including  an  appropri¬ 
ation  in  the  city  budget  for  1934,  that  New 
York  City  may  hold  one  of  its  periodic  exami¬ 
nations  for  creating  eligible  lists  of  teachers  of 
Gregg  Shorthand,  typewriting,  accounting,  and 
business  practice  in  its  senior  high  schools.  All 
tliose  on  the  present  eligible  list,  if  available, 
are  teaching  on  a  substitute  basis  at  the  rate  of 
$7.50  a  day,  less  a  small  cut  temporarily  as¬ 
sessed  last  year. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  commercial  work  in  the  New  York 
City  schools.  New  York  City  sets  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  its  teachers,  but  it  wants  the  best  and 
pays  accordingly.  Before  the  cut  last  year, 
averaging  10  to  11  per  cent  for  the  entire  staff, 
the  salaries  of  high  school  teachers  ranged  from 
$2,14S  to  $4,500. 

Some  of  the  eligibility  requirements  are ; 
Age,  21  to  41 ;  United  States  citizenship ;  grad¬ 
uation  from  high  school  and  from  a  four-year 
professional  course  in  the  license  subject  or 
field ;  one  year’s  experience  in  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  subject,  and  one  year’s  business  ex¬ 
perience. 


The  examination  consists  of  five  or  more 
parts,  in  each  of  which  a  passing  mark  must 
be  reached.  The  five  parts  are;  (1)  a  written 
examination  upon  subject  matter  and  methods 
of  teaching  the  candidate’s  specialty ;  (2)  an 
interview  test  covering  personality,  oral  Eng¬ 
lish,  general  culture,  and  intelligence;  (3)  a 
class  teaching  test  for  one  45-minute  period  in 
a  New  York  City  high  school ;  (4)  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  candidate’s  record,  based  upon 
length  of  service  and  reports  from  previous  su¬ 
pervisors;  (5)  a  physical  and  medical  exami¬ 
nation  by  a  physician  assigned  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  has  discontinued 
the  maintenance  of  lists  of  applicants,  and  an¬ 
nounces  forthcoming  examinations  only  a  short 
time  before  they  are  held.  As  a  service  to  its 
readers,  The  Business  Education  World  will 
gladly  notify  by  mail  all  experienced  teachers 
of  shorthand,  typing,  accounting,  and  business 
practice  who  are  interested  in  taking  the  New 
York  City  examination.  Address,  Service  De¬ 
partment,  The  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Notes 


PRESIDENT  PAUL  C.  STETSON,  of  the 
N.E.A.  Department  of  Superintendence, 
has  appointed  Dr.  Paul  Lomax  a  member 
of  a  national  committee  on  education  for  the 
new  America.  This  committee  will  meet  and 
report  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  next  month. 

The  appointment  of  this  committee  is  an 
important  step  in  a  fundamental  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  plan  followed  by  the 
educational  leaders  in  their  national  profes¬ 
sional  organization  for  many  years. 

George  B.  KINGSBURY  has  retired 
from  the  teaching  profession  after  spend¬ 
ing  thirty-one  years  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  High  School,  as  well  as  seven  years  as 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Brockton,  Massachusetts,  High  School,  both 
of  which  departments  he  helped  to  organize. 

WHEN  Hamilton,  Ontario,  completed  its 
new  building  last  fall  to  house  the  new 
High  School  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of 
Education  sought  a  progressive  type  of  prin¬ 
cipal  who  would  insure  for  Hamilton  the  best 
to  be  had  in  commercial  education.  The  man 
selected  was  T.  W.  Oates,  a  brilliant  teacher, 
supervisor,  and  school  executive,  known 
throughout  Canada  for  his  untiring  activity  on 
behalf  of  commercial  education. 

Mr.  Oates  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
London  Technical  and  Commercial  High 
School  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
principal  of  the  West  dale  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Hamilton.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Canadian  Gregg  Association  and  of  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  Ontario  Education 
Association.  We  predict  for  Mr.  Oates  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  successful  career  as  princi¬ 
pal  of  this  fine  new  school. 

WS.  SANFORD,  president  of  Sanford- 
■  Brown  Business  College,  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers’  Club. 

One  of  Mr.  Sanford’s  major  interests  is  the 
civic  welfare  of  his  city.  He  gives  much  of 
his  time  to  the  development  and  supervision 
of  suitable  playground  facilities  for  the  young 
people  of  his  community. 


Boyles  business  college,  Omaha, 

Nebraska,  is  nearing  its  fortieth  anniver¬ 
sary.  It  was  established  in  1897  by  H.  B. 
Boyles  in  the  days  when  economic  distress 


H.  B.  Boyles 

pervaded  the  whole  country.  Surmounting  all 
obstacles,  Mr.  Boyles  has  built  a  business  uni¬ 
versity  that  ranks  high  among  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Midwest. 

Some  27,000  students  have  passed  through 
this  college  since  it  was  founded.  The  pres¬ 
ent  building  and  equipment  represent  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  a  quarter  million  dollars.  The 
main  reason  for  the  success  of  his  institution, 
according  to  Mr.  Boyles,  is  the  strong  faculty 
that  he  has  maintained  from  the  beginning. 

WE  have  received  the  announcement  of 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Harry  Loeb  Jacobs 
and  Miss  Jeannette  E.  Carroll,  in  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  October  24,  and  we  extend  our 
sincere  congratulations. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  as  is  well  known  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  is  the  president  of  Bryant-Stratton  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration,  Providence, 
R.  I.  The  College  is  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  to  confer  the  B.S.  degree  in 
the  Science  of  Business  Administration,  Ac¬ 
counting,  Secretarial  Science,  Commercial  Ed- 
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ucation,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Business  Administration,  Accounting,  and 
Commercial  Education.  Its  college  standards 
are  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  who  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  has 
been  identified  with  commercial  education  for 
a  long  time  and  enjoys  a  national  reputation 
in  that  field.  He  has  also  found  time  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs  and  was  for 
a  number  of  years  chairman  of  the  State  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Commission  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  has  bfeen  connected  with  the 
College  for  a  number  of  years  as  Director  of 
Publicity  and  Public  Relations  and  also  as  a 
teacher  of  Public  Speaking.  She  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  the  field  of  advertising,  formerly 
holding  the  highest  office  that  is  within  the 
power  of  advertising  women  to  give — Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World.  She  has  also  been 
a  vice  president  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  its 
Executive  Committee.  For  two  terms  she 
served  as  President  of  the  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Providence.  She  is  a  member 
of  various  Civic  Clubs  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
which  she  takes  a  prominent  part.  Because 
of  her  ability  and  outstanding  personality,  she 
has  made  a  host  of  friends  and  earned  the 
high  esteem  of  her  associates. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  is  a  graduate  of  Stanhope- 
Wheatcroft  School  of  New  York;  has  pursued 
courses  in  Journalism  at  Brown  University,  has 
had  experience  in  newspaper  work,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  College  she  has  so  ably  served, 
holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobs  live  at  310  Norwood 
Avenue,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island. 

Florence  EVANS  GOLDING,  Proviso 
Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois, 
has  made  an  enviable  record  in  training  short¬ 
hand  writers.  The  Gregg  Writer  Credentials 
Department  records  show  that: 

In  1930,  she  won  the  school  trophy  in  the 
O.  G.  A.  contest,  making  a  score  of  93 — the 
highest  score  in  any  O.  G.  A.  contest  up  to 
that  time.  One  hundred  and  two  of  her  stu¬ 
dents  competed.  All  were  awarded  the 
O.  G.  A.  certificate  and  87  won  the  gold  pin. 

In  1931,  she  repeated  this  achievement  by 
carrying  off  the  trophy  with  a  score  of  101. 
She  submitted  117  qualifying  specimens,  out 
of  which  111  won  the  0.  G.  A.  gold  pin. 


In  1932,  she  permanently  won  the  O.  G.  A. 
trophy,  with  a  club  of  276  qualifying  speci¬ 
mens,  161  of  which  won  the  O.  G.  A.  gold 
pin.  Her  1932  score  was  105. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  from  this  out¬ 
standing  teacher  of  shorthand  on  how  to  im¬ 
prove  the  writing  of  shorthand  notes: 

Preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  the 
very  essence  of  success. 

Students  are  great  imitators,  and  the  teach¬ 
er’s  style  of  writing  is  reflected  in  their  work. 
The  skill  and  confidence  of  a  teacher  in  putting 
outlines  on  the  blackboard  and  paper  win  a 
quick  response  to  his  teaching. 

Shorthand  penmanship  and  fluency  should 
begin  Tvith  the  first  lesson  in  the  Manual. 

Walter  Ingersoll  Returns 

Years  ago  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
capable  members  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  was 
Walter  Elwood  Ingersoll.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  re¬ 
turned  to  the  organization  on  December  first 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Gregg  Writer. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  began  his  business  career  as 
secretary  to  the  famous  Elbert  Hubbard,  “Fra 
Elbertus”  of  East  Aurora,  New  York,  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  was  a  liberal  education  in  edito¬ 
rial  and  other  writing.  In  the  interval 
between  leaving  Mr.  Hubbard  and  joining 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Mr.  Inger¬ 
soll  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  short¬ 
hand  and  other  business  subjects  in  important 
schools,  east  and  west.  He  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  in 
order  to  go  into  the  advertising  business,  as 
one  of  the  executives  of  the  Procter  &  Col¬ 
lier  Company,  Cincinnati,  a  position  he  has 
held  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

With  his  experience  as  a  practical  stenog¬ 
rapher,  private  secretary,  teacher  of  business 
subjects  and  advertising,  plus  his  fine  mental 
equipment,  we  expect  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  accom¬ 
plish  great  things  in  making  the  Gregg  Writer 
even  more  popular  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

Incidentally,  we  are  rather  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  Gregg  Writer  is  one  of  the  very 
few  magazines  that  has  increased  its  circula¬ 
tion  during  the  last  three  years.  A  more  nota¬ 
ble  achievement  than  this,  and  one  which 
advertising  concerns  have  noted  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  is  the  fact  that  the  Gregg  Writer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  has  been  increasing  steadily, 
until  today  it  far  exceeds  all  previous  records. 
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Commercial  Education  Research  Abstracts 

By  E.  6.  BLACKSTONE,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Commercial  Teacher  Training,  The  State  University  of  Iowa 

In  order  that  educators  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
search  studies  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  business  education,  a 
number  of  abstracts  of  the  more  important  studies  are  being  published 
each  month  in  this  magazine. 


A  Job  Analysis  of  Bookkeeping  Duties  of 
Executives,  by  O.  R.  Wessels,  Master’s 

Thesis,  University  of  Iowa,  1932. 

Purpose.  To  determine  whether  or  not  book¬ 
keeping  helps  in  securing  executive  positions 
in  business,  by  determining  what  bookkeeping 
duties  are  commonly  performed  by  executives. 

Procedure.  A  check  list  of  350  possible  book¬ 
keeping  duties  was  prepared  from  lists  previ¬ 
ously  prepared  by  other  investigators.  The 
completeness  of  the  list  was  tested  on  25 
executives,  and  was  revised  according  to  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  those  executives.  The 
list  was  prepared  so  that,  for  each  duty,  a 
rating  could  be  secured  for  difficulty,  frequency 
of  performance,  whether  learned  on  job  or  in 
school,  and  whether  or  not  additional  instruc¬ 
tion  was  desirable  for  it. 

Seven  hundred  check  lists  were  distributed 
to  a  wide  variety  of  executives;  215  replies 
were  received. 

Tabulations  were  made  for  large,  small,  and 
medium-sized  businesses. 

The  various  ratings  were  combined  by  the 
Emerson  End  Efficiency  Percents  methods  into 
single  ratings  for  each  duty.  Various  tables 
are  provided.  A  final  list  is  prepared  show¬ 
ing  the  duties  that  executives  should  master, 
those  that  should  have  some  study,  and  those 
of  small  importance  for  executives.  This  table 
is  then  compared  with  the  organization  of 
content  in  high  schools. 

Findings.  Not  many  of  the  topics  commonly 
taught  in  bookkeeping  are  needed  by  executives, 
who  require  data  of  interpretative  or  super¬ 
visory  nature  rather  than  those  of  routine  char¬ 
acter.  Mailing,  filing,  and  the  general  cler¬ 
ical  duties  connected  with  bookkeeping  are  not 
usually  taught  in  bookkeeping,  but  executives 
say  they  are  necessary.  All  executives  reported 
the  need  for  performing  some  of  the  duties 
listed. 

Most  of  the  duties  performed  by  executives 
were  rated  of  considerable  importance.  Their 
duties  are  not  of  routine  character  and  are 
done  periodically  rather  than  daily.  From  60 


to  70  per  cent  said  the  duties  they  performed 
should  be  taught  in  school.  There  is  need  for  a 
bookkeeping  course  designed  primarily  for 
training  executives  as  well  as  a  course  for  train¬ 
ing  routine  bookkeepers. 

Evaluation.  The  study  is  extensive,  well 
treated  statistically,  and  probably  valid.  It 
points  to  a  need  for  emphasis  on  the  executive 
side  of  bookkeeping  in  all  bookkeeping  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  need  for  providing  a  separate 
type  of  course  for  those  who  want  bookkeeping 
tor  other  than  vocational  use.  The  list  of  duties 
should  be  valuable  to  teachers  who  desire  to 
make  such  adjustments  in  their  teaching. 

Investigation  of  the  Relation  Between 
Bookkeeping  Instruction  in  High 
School  and  Success  in  College  Account¬ 
ing,  by  Eliza  Donaldson,  Master’s  Thesis, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1933. 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
determine  whether  students  who  have  studied 
bookkeeping  in  high  school,  other  things  being 
equal,  do  better  work  in  college  accounting 
than  those  who  have  not  studied  bookkeeping  in 
high  school. 

Procedure.  The  names  and  grades  of  822 
students  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  for 
the  three  years  preceding  1932  were  obtained 
from  the  reports  sent  in  at  the  end  of  each 
semester  by  the  College  of  Commerce  to  the 
office  of  the  registrar.  This  group  was  rep¬ 
resentative,  since  all  the  commerce  students 
must  begin  accounting  with  the  elementary 
course.  Out  of  477  students  who  had  taken 
accounting,  172  had  taken  high  school  book¬ 
keeping;  75  had  one  semester  of  work  and  84 
had  two  semesters  of  work;  the  remainder  had 
two  and  three  years. 

Students  were  ranked  in  percentiles  accord¬ 
ing  to  Iowa  placement  examinations,  which 
are  given  to  all  freshmen.  The  purpose  here 
was  to  compare  equal-ability  groups  in  each 
classification.  An  average  grade  accounting 
was  taken  for  each  percentile.  The  averages 
of  the  students  who  had  had  high  school  book- 
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keeping  were  compared  with  the  averages  of 
those  who  had  not  had  high  school  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  The  differences  between  the  averages  for 
the  entire  group  were  ascertained;  also  for 
each  percentile.  The  students  were  then 
matched  into  pairs,  according  to  their  rank,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  each  percentile,  and  the 
above  procedure  again  carried  out.  In  every 
case  where  the  groups  were  large  enough, 
statistical  procedures  were  applied  to  allow 
for  probable  error. 

Letters  were  sent  to  40  instructors  of  ac¬ 
counting  asking  their  opinion  about  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Fuidiugs.  Even  though  the  group  that  had 
not  had  bookkeeping  in  high  school  ranked 
higher  in  the  placement  tests,  all  their  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  percentiles  were  lower  than  the 
group  that  had  taken  bookkeeping  in  high 
school,  except  the  zero  group,  where  0.1  lower 
was  observed  for  those  who  had  taken  book¬ 
keeping  in  high  school.  The  averages  of  the 
total  group  grades  for  both  groups  showed  0.35 
better  grades  for  those  who  had  had  book¬ 
keeping  in  high  school.  (Grades  were  counted 
as  follows;  .44,  B3,  C2,  Dl.) 

In  the  paired  groups,  the  evidence  showed 
again  as  above.  The  zero  percentile  was  in 
favor  of  the  group  who  had  not  had  high 
school  bookkeeping.  The  difference  for  the 
entire  group  was  0.47,  a  somewhat  stronger 
showing  than  above.  The  total  averages  for 
the  group  with  high  school  bookkeeping  were 
2.2  for  one  semester,  2.51  for  two  semesters, 
3.41  for  four  semesters,  and  3.67  for  six  semes¬ 
ters.  Instructors  varied  widely  in  their  replies. 

Conclusions.  The  conclusion  is  that  students 
who  have  had  bookkeeping  in  high  school  make 
higher  grades  in  college  accounting  than  those 
of  approximately  the  same  intelligence  who  have 
not  taken  high  school  bookkeeping. 

Evaluation.  The  study  seems  to  be  quite  care¬ 
fully  made.  Samplings  were  limited,  being 
taken  from  only  one  school. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Duties  of  Bookkeep¬ 
ers,  by  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Master’s  Thesis, 
Indiana  University,  1931. 

Purpose.  To  analyze  the  duties  of  bookkeep¬ 
ers. 

Procedure.  Preparation  of  a  check  list  of 
possible  bookkeeping  duties  by  means  of  time 
analyses  and  personal  interviews. 

The  preliminary  list  was  submitted  to  276 
bookkeepers ;  203  were  returned.  The  check 
list  was  then  submitted  to  989  bookkeepers 
in  104  firms ;  436  usable  returns  were  received. 
The  final  check  list  contained  414  duties,  and 
for  each  duty  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
check:  (1)  whether  performed,  (2)  whether 
learned  in  school  or  on  the  job,  and  (3) 


whether  it  should  be  learned  in  school,  on  the 
job,  or  both. 

Questions  were  also  included  covering  kind 
of  position  held,  educational  training,  and  occu¬ 
pation  classification  of  employing  firm.  The  414 
duties  were  divided  into  eight  accounting  di¬ 
visions.  Tabulations  were  made  by  type  of 
employing  firm,  by  frequency  of  performance, 
by  accounting  divisions,  and  some  others. 

Findings.  A  total  of  83  per  cent  have  had 
training  for  business;  51  per  cent  have  had 
more  than  high  school  training.  There  is  no 
great  correlation  between  duties  performed  in 
trading,  manufacturing  and  constructing,  public 
utility,  financial,  and  professional  bookkeeping 
jobs.  The  highest  ranking  duties,  by  account¬ 
ing  divisions,  were :  records  of  secondary  en¬ 
try,  periodic  work,  and  records  of  original 
entry,  in  the  order  named.  Duties  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  interpretation  rank  lowest  in  fre¬ 
quency.  The  range  of  duties  was  from  5  to 
274,  with  a  median  of  149.  Extensive  tables, 
too  long  to  reproduce  here,  are  provided. 

Evaluation.  The  number  of  cases  is  great 
enough  to  give  considerable  validity.  The  study 
was  limited  to  bookkeeping  duties  rather  than 
to  duties  of  bookkeepers.  There  may  be  many 
things  done  by  bookkeepers  that  were  not 

studied,  but  that  are  necessary  to  consider  in 
determining  the  content  of  bookkeeping  courses. 
The  opinions  of  bookkeepers  as  to  where  a  duty 
should  be  learned  are  interesting  but  not  con¬ 
clusive,  for  there  is  no  certainty  that  their 

opinion  about  school  matters  is  conclusive.  It 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  studies 
of  its  sort  that  has  been  made,  and  should  be 
examined  by  those  interested  in  revising  book¬ 
keeping  courses. 

•  •  • 

A  Ray  of  Light  on  Typing 
Rhythm 

Experts  in  all  lines  have  ever  insisted  on 
rhythm  as  a  necessary  element  of  every  skill. 
Efficiency  engineers,  more  scientifically,  reckon 
upon  it  as  an  essential  of  every  human  opera¬ 
tion  demanding  skill.  But  among  business  edu¬ 
cators  in  recent  years  we  have  had  confusion 
piled  upon  confusion,  until  otherwise  normal 

individuals  cannot  agree  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  rhythm,  what  it  is,  or  how, 
if  at  all,  it  should  be  used  in  teaching  typing. 
And  some  of  it  has  been  ostensibly  supported 
by  “research,”  of  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
have  consistently  had  our  doubts  for  one  rea¬ 
son  and  another. 

It  has  remained  for  a  British  psychologist, 
D.  W.  Harding,  using  only  British  and  Con¬ 
tinental  sources,  to  think  through  the  problem 
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of  rhythm  in  typing  in  unique  and  thorough 
style.*  He  presents  a  comprehensive  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  definitions  and  conceptions 
of  rhythm,  showing  their  inaccuracies  and  limi¬ 
tations,  and  evolves  a  statistical  study  of 
rhythm  through  a  limited  experiment  in  type¬ 
writing. 

The  expert  will  agree  wdth  him  that  “rhyth- 
mization  ...  is  an  activity  carried  out  by 
the  organism,  and  not  a  mathematical  concep¬ 
tion.”  It  is  not  a  ‘‘complete  smoothing  of 
movement” ;  a  ‘‘regularity  of  repetition” ;  nor 
yet  a  certain  ‘‘speed  or  tempo  of  movement.” 

Perhaps  the  extreme  subtlety,  complexity, 
and  elusiveness  of  typing  rhythm  can  best  be 
indicated  by  Mr.  Harding’s  definition:  ‘‘rhyth- 
mization  shows  itself,  if  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able  to  introspection,  as  an  immediate  grouping 
of  a  series  of  impressions,  together  with  a  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  the  component  members  of  the 
group,”  and  “once  rhythmization  in  a  certain 
form  has  been  established,  it  tends  to  recur  in 
that  form  extremely  readily.” 

Mr.  Harding’s  experimental  data  and  con¬ 
clusions  have  much  in  common  with  your  re¬ 
viewer’s  experiments  with  many  grades  of  typ¬ 
ists.  His  discussion  is  in  harmony  with  our 
own  experiences  with  skill  in  shorthand,  in  typ¬ 
ing,  and  in  other  lines.  It  is,  naturally,  en¬ 
couraging  to  find  Mr.  Harding  recording  that 
“the  results  indicate  fairly  clearly  a  positive 
relation  between  rhythmical  emphasis  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  speed.” 

Erratic  workers  do  not  show  this  character¬ 
istic,  but  he  describes  an  experiment  in  delib¬ 
erately  teaching  students  a  rhythmic  pattern  for 
certain  words  at  the  beginning  of  their  prac¬ 
tice  on  each.  From  this  he  concludes  that  there 
is  evidence  “that  erratic  workers  benefit  from 
having  a  rhythm  prescribed  for  them.” 

In  the  United  States  these  last  few  years,  a 
few  of  us  have  attacked  these  problems  purely 
from  the  angle  of  what  the  expert  actually  does 
do,  proceeding  toward  the  very  goal  that  Mr. 
Harding’s  study  indicates  is  a  desirable  one.  He 
says  that  it  seems  “that  a  suitable  rhythm  of 
work,  indicated  before  practice  begins,  is  valu¬ 
able  to  the  majority  of  learners.”  If  subse¬ 
quent  studies  should  verify  his  finding  that 
there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  type  rhythmically  and  the  individual’s 
capacity  for  speed,  then  we  may  conclude  that 
those  who  cannot  easily  type  rhythmically,  con¬ 
stituting  the  minority  in  any  case,  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  necessary  aptitude  for  speed,  which  is 
a  requisite  for  the  vocational  use  of  the  type¬ 
writer  ;  thus  providing  a  valuable  prognostic 
test. 

At  any  rate,  we  confidently  recommend  Mr. 
Harding’s  masterly  study  to  those  British  and 

•Harding.  D.  W.,  “Rhythmization  and  Speed  of 
Work,”  The  British  Journal  of  Psychology  (General 
Section).  Vol.  XXIII,  Part  3,  January,  1933.  (Re¬ 
print  by  University  Press,  Cambridge,  England). 


American  exponents  of  the  theories  that  “there 
is  no  such  thing  as  rhythm  in  typewriting”  and 
that  “instruction  in  rhythmic  typing  is  defin¬ 
itely  bad  for  the  student.”  His  truly  scientific 
mind  has  penetrated  (and  punctured)  the  shal¬ 
low  thinking  built  upon  popular  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  typing  rhythm. 

Harold  H.  Smith. 

Walton  School  Exhibition 

More  than  a  thousand  enthusiastic  spec¬ 
tators  filling  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago  the  night  of  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1933,  witnessed  a  most  interesting 
public  exhibition  of  skill  and  speed  by  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  experts. 

The  exhibition  was  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Lola  Maclean,  a  director  of  the  Detroit 
Commercial  College  and  director  of  the  Sec¬ 
retarial  Science  Department  of  the  Walton 
School  of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  which  spon¬ 
sored  the  event  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
public  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  as  skill  subjects. 

The  demonstrators,  all  of  them  young  and 
trained  in  Miss  Maclean’s  classes,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  stenographic  work  in  daily  life,  not 
one  being  a  professional  demonstrator. 

The  high  point  of  the  evening  was  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  expert  shorthand  writing  by 
Miss  Fletcher,  who  was  introduced  by  Miss 
Maclean  as  “a  court  reporter  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States.”  Miss  Fletcher  wrote 
in  shorthand  long  passages  dictated  at  increas¬ 
ing  speeds  up  to  a  rate  of  300  words  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  then  read  her  notes  to  the  assembly 
to  prove  her  accomplishment. 

Commenting  upon  the  performers  and  their 
attainments.  Miss  Maclean  said: 

The  expert  does  his  work  easily — whether  in 
golf,  swimming,  dancing,  or  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  This  ease  comes  with  mastery, 
and  gives  no  impression  of  haste  and  effort. 
The  artists  who  participated  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  young  and  have  had  only  a  few  years’ 
experience  in  the  business  world.  But  they 
were  trained  by  right  methods,  and  by  practice 
they  have  developed  superior  technique.  Such 
workers  are  never  out  of  employment. 

O.  G.  A.  Contest  Blank 

This  year  The  Gregg  Writer  requires 
the  use  of  its  official  entry  blank  in  regis¬ 
tering  clubs  in  the  Annual  O.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
test,  which  closes  March  1.  Write  for  your 
blank  today. 
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Reference  Books  for  Business  Teachers 

By  JESSIE  GRAHAM.  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California 

As  practically  every  phase  of  life  has  business  aspects,  and  as  students  in  all 
courses  should  be  encouraged  to  lead  well-rounded  lives  embracing  many  interests, 
the  teacher  of  business  subjects  finds  it  necessary  to  locate  information  of  various 
types.  The  follovnng  list  has  been  compiled  for  teachers  of  business  subjects,  not 
only  for  assistance  in  their  own  study,  but  also  for  use  in  directing  the  activities  of 
their  students. 


GENERAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Guide  to  Reference  Books,  by  Isadore  Gilbert 
Mudge,  American  Library  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1929,  5th  Ed.,  370  pp.,  $4.  (Yearly  sup¬ 
plements  are  issued.) 

An  annotated  guide  to  reference  works.  A  source 
of  information  relative  to  available  indexes,  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  encycl(^edias,  dictionaries,  and  reference 
works  on  special  subjects. 

Book  Review  Digest,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  (Annual  cumulated  vol¬ 
umes  issued  since  1905.) 

An  index  of  book  reviews  appearing  in  fifty  English 
and  American  periodicals. 

Education  Index,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1929  to  date.  (Issued 
monthly  with  annual  cumulations.) 

An  author  and  subject  index,  including  citations  of 
articles  on  educational  subjects  appearing  in  128  peri¬ 
odicals.  Includes  book  review  section. 

Industrial  Arts  Index,  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  New  York,  1913  to  date. 

A  subject  index  to  approximately  forty  business 
periodicals  and  160  other  technical  and  trade  periodicals. 

Readers  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York,  1900  to 
date.  (Cumulated  volumes  issued  annually 
with  monthly  supplements.) 

Articles  appearing  in  current  periodicals  are  here 
indexed  under  author,  subject,  and  title  with  complete 
information  to  facilitate  location  of  the  reference.  In 
1903,  this  index  absorbed  the  Cumulative  Index;  and 
in  1911,  the  Annual  Library  Index. 

How  TO  Use  the  Dictionary,  by  Martin  C. 
Flaherty,  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New 
York,  1924,  108  pp.,  $1.25. 

An  entertaining  book  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 
Examples  are  given  to  illustrate  widespread  ignorance 
along  this  line.  .After  reading  this  book,  the  student 
sees  new  possibilities  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary — as 
an  authority  on  good  usage,  a  source  of  proverbs  and 
allusions,  a  reader’s  handbook,  and  a  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  capitalization  and  word  division, 
irregular  forms,  pronunciation,  and  spelling. 


Guide  to  the  Use  of  Libraries,  by  Margaret 
Hutchins  et  al.,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
New  York,  1929,  245  pp.,  $1.25. 

A  helpful  book  treating  of  the  classification  and 
cataloguing  of  library  books,  reference  books,  magazines 
and  magazine  indexes,  encyclc^dias,  dictionaries,  and 
various  subject  divisions.  Chapter  XXVI  treats  of 
books  on  commerce  and  general  business,  presenting  a 
bibliography  of  reference  books  in  this  field. 

Improvement  of  Study  Habits,  edited  by  K  S. 
Jones,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  1931  (paper),  50  cents. 

Chapter  V,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Goldthorpe,  is  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  library. 

A  Laboratory  Course  in  Library  Science  In¬ 
struction,  by  Elsie  Schmidt  and  Leone  Bry- 
han.  The  Kenyon  Press  Publishing  Company, 
Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  1928  (paper),  75 
cents. 

Information  relative  to  the  use  of  libraries  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  series  of  lessons  suitaUe  for  high  school 
and  college  students.  These  lessons  may  be  pursued 
independently  by  the  student  and  will  be  instrumental 
in  the  efficient  use  of  library  tools. 

The  Library  Key,  by  Zaidee  Brown,  The  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York,  1929,  84 
pp.  (paper),  70  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  help  readers  to  save 
time  and  energy  in  using  libraries.  Topics  treated  are: 
the  library  and  its  arrangement,  the  book,  tbe  card 
catalogue,  the  dictionary,  encyclopedias,  reference 
books,  magazines  and  magazine  indexes,  buying  and 
owning  books,  compiling  bibliographies,  and  note  taking. 

An  appendix  contains  practice  work  in  the  use  of  the 
library. 

ATLASES 

Putnam's  Economic  Atlas,  edited  by  (jeorge 
Philip  and  T.  Swinborne  Sheldrake,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1926,  112  pp., 
$19.75.  (33-page  “Commercial  Compendium’’ 
is  added.) 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  world’s  trade,  economic 
resources,  and  communicatitm.  Issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  Contains  maps  and  statistics  covering  the 
countries  of  the  world,  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  commodities  of  commerce,  and  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  various  countries. 
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World  Atlas,  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
New  York,  Premier  edition,  1932,  271  pp., 
$4.75.  (Reader’s  edition,  304  pp.,  $2.50.) 

Contains  maps,  indexes,  and  statistics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Twenty-four  Hundred  Business  Books  and 
Guide  to  Business  Literature,  by  Linda  H. 
Morley  and  Adelaide  C.  Kight,  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Branch,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Public 
Library,  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Dana, 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  (x)mpany.  New  York, 
1921  (supplement,  1927).  Main  work  and 
supplement,  together,  $11. 

An  analytical  catalogue  of  business  literature. 

United  States  Catalog,  edited  by  Mary  Burn¬ 
ham,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New 
York.  (Issued  yearly  with  supplements.) 

A  complete  record  of  all  books  pi:d)lished  in  the 
United  States.  Supplements  are  issued  as  "Cumula- 
tire  Book  Index.” 

Enriched  Teaching  of  CoMMERaAL  Sub¬ 
jects  IN  THE  High  School,  by  Maxie  Nave 
Woodring  and  Gilbert  Harold,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  1930,  348  pp.,  $2.50. 

A  source  book  for  teachers  of  bookkeeping,  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  commercial  geography,  and  other 
commercial  subjects,  listing  chiefly  free  and  low-cost 
illustrative  and  supplementary  materials. 

A  Bibliography  of  Mental  Tests  and  Rat¬ 
ing  Scales,  by  Gertrude  H.  Hildreth,  The 
Psychological  Corporation,  New  York,  1933, 
$3. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Crowell's  Dictionary  of  English  Grammar 
AND  Handbook  of  American  Usage,  by 
Maurice  H.  Weseen,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York,  New  York,  1928,  703 
pp.,  $4.50. 

A  boc^  dealing  with  the  nomenclature  of  English 
grammar  and  with  the  chief  difiiculties  of  granunar 
and  usage.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetic.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography  is  appended. 

Cruelty  to  Words,  by  Ernest  Weekley,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1931,  94  pp., 
$1. 

“First  aid  for  the  best  seller.” 

The  Dictionary  Companion,  by  C.  O.  Sylves¬ 
ter  Mawson,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1932,  479  pp., 
$3. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  spelling  easier. 
It  is  especially  useful  as  a  reference  book  for  typists, 
secretaries,  and  proof  correctors. 


Hartrampf's  Vocabularies,  by  Gustavus  A. 
Hartrampf,  Hartrampf  Company,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  1929,  536  pp.,  $5. 

A  source  book  for  synonyms,  antonyms,  and  rela¬ 
tives. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases 
(Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate 
the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  to  Assist  in 
Literary  Composition),  by  Peter  M.  Roget, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York, 
1925,  $2.50. 

A  dictionary  of  ideas  together  with  words  and 
phrases  appropriate  for  their  expression.  Sometimes 
useful  also  in  transcribing  shorthand  material  of  un¬ 
usual  vocabulary. 

The  Secretary’s  Desk  Book,  by  Thomas  K. 
Brown  et  al.,  The  John  C.  Winston  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1932,  940  pp.,  $2.64  (includes 
the  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary).  (Sec¬ 
retary’s  Manual  issued  separately,  321  pp., 
$2.) 

A  modern  guide  to  correct  English,  with  approved 
forms  of  business,  official,  and  social  correspondence. 
Contains  sections  on  mechanics  and  correct  usage,  use¬ 
ful  information,  including  a  chapter  on  “Reference 
Sources  for  the  Secretary,”  and  forms  of  business 
writing. 

Write  It  Right,  by  Ambrose  Bierce,  Walter 
Neale,  37  East  28th  Street,  New  York,  1928, 
73  pp.,  $1.50. 

“A  little  black  list  of  literary  faults.” 

DICTIONARIES 

Abbreviations 

Dictionary  of  Abbreviations,  by  Walter  T. 
Rogers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1913,  205  pp. 

This  dictionary  contains  two  lists:  one,  general 
abbreviations;  the  other,  legal  abbreviations. 

Biography 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  edited 
by  Allen  Johnson,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1928,  20  volumes,  $250. 

Biographies  of  notable  persons  wbo  lived  in  the 
United  States.  Includes  only  persons  no  longer  living. 
Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies. 

Leaders  in  Education,  edited  by  J.  McKeen 
Cattell,  The  Science  Press,  New  York,  1932, 
1,037  pp.,  $10. 

A  biographical  dictionary  of  11,000  American  edu¬ 
cators. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  edited  by 
Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York,  18^  to  1927,  63 
volumes  and  three  supplements,  $148.50. 
(Now  sold  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.) 

Biographies  of  noteworthy  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  and  colonies  exclusive  of  living  persons. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Key  to  the  Shorthand  Plates 

In  the  January  ^^Gregg  Writer^^ 

Faithful  Scotch 

Adopted  to  the  vocobulory  of  the  first  Eight  Chopters  of  the  Monuol  from 
"The  Story  of  o  Thousond-Yeor  Pine,  ond  Other  Toles" 

By  ENOS  A.  MILLS 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  from  Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  241  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 


I  carried  little  Scotch  all  day  long  in  my 
overcoat  pocket  as  I  rode  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  way  to  my*”  cabin.  His  cheerful, 
cunning  face,  his  good  behavior,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  poked  his  head  out  of  my  pocket, 
licked*®  my  hand,  and  looked  at  the  scenery, 
completely  won  my  heart  before  I  had  ridden 
an  hour.  That  night  he  showed  so"®  strongly 
the  faithful  traits  for  which  collies  are  noted 
that  I  resolved  never  to  part  with  him.  Since 
then  we  have  had*®  great  years  together.  We 
have  been  happy  and  hungry  together,  and  to¬ 
gether  we  have  played  by  the  cabin,  faced^®® 
danger  in  the  wilds,  slept  among  the  flowers, 
followed  the  trails  by  starlight,  and  cuddled 
down  in  winter’s  drifting  snow.^*® 

On  my  way  home  through  the  mountains 
with  puppy  Scotch,  I  stopped  for  a  night  near 
a  de.serted  ranch  house  and  shut  him  up^*®  in 
a  small  cabin.  He  at  once  objected  and  set  up  a 
terrible  barking  and  howling,  gnawing  fiercely 
at^*®  the  crack  beneath  the  door  and  trying  to 
tear  his  way  out.  Fearing  he  would  break  his 
little  puppy  teeth  I  decided^*®  to  release  him 
from  the  cabin.  My  fears  that  he  would  run 
away  if  left  free  were  groundless.  He  made 
his  way  to*®®  my  saddle,  which  lay  on  the 
ground  near  by,  crawled  under  it,  turned 
round  beneath  it,  and  thrust  his  little  head 
from  beneath**®  the  arch  of  the  horn  and  lay 
down  with  a  look  of  contentment,  and  also 
with  an  air  which  said,  “I’ll  take  care  of 
this**®  saddle.  I’d  like  to  see  anyone  touch  it.” 

And  watch  it  he  did.  At  midnight  a  cow¬ 
boy  came  to  my  camp  fire.  He**®  had  been 
thrown  from  his  bronco  and  was  making  back 
to  his  outfit  on  foot.  In  approaching  the  fire 
his  path  lay  close**®  to  my  saddle,  beneath 
which  Scotch  was  lying.  Tiny  Scotch  flew  at 
him  ferociously ;  never  have  I  seen  such  faith¬ 
ful*®®  ferociousness  in  a  dog  so  small  and 
young.  I  took  him  in  my  hands  and  assured 
him  that  the  visitor  was**®  welcome,  and  in  a 
moment  little  Scotch  and  the  cowboy  were 
side  by  side  gazing  at  the  fire. 

His  bravery  and**®  watchful  spirit  may  be 
instinct  inherited  from  his  famous  forebears 
who  lived  so  long  and  so  cheerfully  on**® 
Scotland’s  heaths  and  moors.  But,  with  all 


due  respect  for  inherited  qualities,  he  also  has 
a  brain  that  does  a®*®  little  thinking  and  meets 
a  crisis  promptly  and  ably. 

He  took  serious  objection  to  the  coyotes 
which*®®  howled,  serenaded,  and  made  merry 
in  the  edge  of  the  meadow  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  my  cabin.**®  Just  back  of  their 
howling-ground  was  a  thick  forest  of  pines, 
in  which  were  scores  of  broken  rocky  crags. 
Into  the  tangled**®  forest  the  coyotes  always 
went  when  Scotch  gave  chase,  and  into  this 
forest  he  dared  not  pursue  them.  So  long**® 
as  the  coyotes  sunned  themselves,  kept  quiet, 
and  played,  Scotch  simply  watched  them  con¬ 
tentedly  from  afar;  but  the  instant**®  they 
began  to  howl  and  yelp,  he  at  onct  raced  over 
and  chased  them  into  the  woods.  They  often 
yelped  and  taunted*®®  him  from  their  safe 
haven,  but  Scotch  always  took  pains  to  lie 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  open  and  remain 
there  until**®  they  became  quiet  or  went  away. 

During  the  second  winter  that  Scotch  was 
with  me  and  before  he  was  two  years**®  of 
age,  one  of  the  wily  coyotes  showed  a  tantaliz¬ 
ing  spirit  and  some  cunning  which  put  Scotch 
on  his  mettle.**®  One  day  when  Scotch  was 
busy  driving  the  main  pack  into  the  woods, 
one  that  trotted  lame  with  the  right  fore  leg 
emerged**®  from  behind  a  rocky  crag  at  the 
edge  of  the  open  and  less  than  fifty  yards  from 
Scotch.  Hurrying  to  a*®®  willow  clump  about 
fifty  yards  in  Scotch’s  rear,  he  set  up  a  broken 
chorus  of  yelps  and  howls,  seemingly  with**® 
delight  and  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Scotch, 
who  at  once  raced  back  and  chased  the  noisy 
taunter  into  the  woods. 

The**®  very  next  time  that  Scotch  was  chas¬ 
ing  the  pack  away,  the  crippled  coyote  again 
sneaked  from  bdiind  the  crag,  took**®  refuge 
behind  the  willow  clump,  and  began  delivering 
a  perfect  shower  of  broken  yelps.  Scotch  at 
once  turned**®  back  and  gave  chase.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  entire  pack  wheeled  and  stood  in 
the  open,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  trouble*®® 
Scotch;  he  flung  himself  upon  them,  and 
finally  drove  them  all  back  into  the  woods. 
However,  the  third  time  that  the**®  cunning 
coyote  had  come  to  his  rear,  the  entire  pack 
stopped  in  the  edge  of  the  open,  and,  for  a 
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time,  defied^*®  him.  He  came  back  from  this 
chase  panting  and  tired  and  carrying  every 
expression  of  worry.  It  seemed  to  prey’®® 
upon  him  to  such  an  extent  that  I  became  a 
little  anxious  about  him. 

One  day,  just  after  this  affair,’*®  I  went 
for  the  mail,  and  allowed  Scotch  to  go  with 
me.  I  usually  left  him  at  the  cabin,  and  he 
stayed  unchained*®®  and  was  faithful,  though 
it  was  always  evident  that  he  was  anxious  to 
go  with  me  and  also  that  he  was**®  very  lone¬ 
ly  when  left  behind.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
showed  such  eagerness  to  go  that  I  allowed 
him  the**®  pleasure. 

At  the  post  office  he  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  dogs  which  were  there,  and  held  him¬ 
self  aloof  from®*®  them,  squatting  on  the 
ground  with  head  erect  and  almost  an  air  of 
contempt  for  them,  but  it  was  evident  that 
he**®  was  watching  their  every  move.  When  I 
started  back,  he  showed  great  satisfaction  by 
leaping  and  barking. 

That  night*®®  was  wildly  stormy,  and  I 
decided  to  go  out  and  enjoy  the  storm  on  some 
wind-swept  crags.  Scotch  was  missing  and**® 

I  called  him,  but  he  did  not  appear,  so  I  went 
alone.  After  being  tossed  by  the  wind  for 
more  than  an  hour,  I®*®  returned  to  the  cabin, 
but  Scotch  was  still  away.  This  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  before,  so  I  decided  not  to  go*®®  to  bed 
until  he  returned.  He  came  home  after  day¬ 
light  with  another  dog — a  collie  which  be¬ 
longed  to  a  rancher**®  who  lived  about  fifteen 
miles  away.  I  remembered  to  have  seen  this 
dog  the  day  before.  My  first  thought  was 
to’®®®  send  the  dog  home,  but  I  finally  decided 
to  allow  him  to  remain,  to  see  what  would 
come  of  his  presence,’®*®  for  it  was  apparent 
that  Scotch  had  gone  for  him.  He  appro¬ 
priated  Scotch’s  bed  in  the  tub,  to  the  evi¬ 
dent’®*®  satisfaction  of  Scotch.  During  the 
morning  the  two  played  together  in  the  hap¬ 
piest  possible  manner’®®®  for  more  than  an 
hour.  At  noon  I  fed  them  together. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  writing,  I 
heard  the  varied’®*®  voices  of  the  coyote  pack, 
and  went  out  with  my  glass  to  watch  proceed¬ 
ings,  wondering  how  the  visiting  collie”®® 
would  play  his  part.  There  went  Scotch,  as  I 
suppos^,  racing  for  the  yelping  pack,  but  the 
visiting  collie  was  not”*®  to  be  seen.  The  pack 
fled  in  the  usual  sullen,  scattering  way,  and 
while  the  dog,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
Scotch,”*®  was  chasing  the  last  slow  tor¬ 
mentor  into  the  woods,  from  behind  the  crag 
came  the  big  limping  coyote,  hurrying”®®  to¬ 
ward  the  willow  clump  from  behind  which  he 
used  to  yelp  triumphantly  in  Scotch’s  rear.  I 
raised  the  glass  for  a”*®  better  look,  all  the 
time  wondering  where  the  visiting  collie  was 
keeping  himself.  I  was  unable  to  see’*®®  him, 
yet  I  recollected  he  was  with  Scotch  less  than 
an  hour  before. 

The  lame  coyote  came  round  the  willow 
clump’**®  as  usual,  and  threw  up  his  head  as 
though  to  bay  at  the  moon.  Then  the  unex¬ 
pected  happened.  On  the  instant,’**®  Scotch 
leaped  into  the  air  out  of  the  willow  clump, 
and  came  down  upon  the  coyote’s  back  1  They 
rolled  about  for  some’?®®  time,  when  the 


coyote  finally  shook  himself  free  and  started 
at  a  lively  limping  pace  for  the  woods,  only’**® 
to  be  grabbed  again  by  the  visiting  collie, 
which  had  been  chasing  the  pack,  and  which 
I  had  mistaken  for  Scotch.’*®®  For  a  time 
both  dogs  fought  the  coyote  fiercely,  but  he 
at  last  tore  himself  free,  and  escaped  into  the 
pines,  badly’®*®  wounded  and  bleeding.  I  never 
saw  him  again.  That  night  the  visiting  collie 
went  home.  As  Scotch  was  missing’**®  that 
night  for  a  time,  I  think  he  may  have  gone 
with  him  at  least  a  part  of  the  way.  (1354) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Curious  Clippings 

Hang  on  to  your  five  dollar  bills  if  you  see 
a  crow  around,  or  you  may  be  led  a  merry 
chase,  especially*®  if  there  is  a  frisky  pup  to 
grab  it  up  when  the  crow  drops  it.  Just  what 
persuasion  Archie  Browning  used  to  coax*® 
that  bill  back  from  the  dog  isn’t  reported  in 
the  dispatch  from  Salt  Lake  City,  but  he  had 
a  run  for  his  money!  (60) 

•  •  • 

In  China  and  Japan,  all  debts  must  be  paid 
and  accounts  settled  with  the  ending  of  the 
old  year.  This  is  probably*®  the  reason  why 
the  Chinese  New  Year’s  greeting  is  “Kung- 
Hi,  Kung-Hi,”  which  means  “I  humbly  wish 
you  joy.”  (38) 


A  pound  of  steel  is  worth  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  when  made  into  hair-springs 
for  watches.  (16) 

•  •  • 

The  telephone  company  at  Lempster,  New 
Hampshire,  a  few  years  ago,  received  repeated 
complaints  of  poor  service*®  from  a  certain 
number  of  subscribers,  and  always  on  Monday 
mornings.  Sent  out  to  investigate,  the  “trou¬ 
ble*®  hunter”  found  a  family  wash  on  the  line. 
(49) 


What  About  Economy? 

From  "Your  Job,"  by  Harold  White¬ 
head,  London,  England 

The  most  economical  person  I  ever  knew 
was  an  inveterate  spender — investor  would  be 
a  better*®  word,  perhaps.  He  never  let  his 
money  lie  idle,  but  was  forever  finding  ways 
and  means  to  make  his  money*®  earn  a  go^ 
income. 

The  man  realized  that  Economy  is  the 
careful  and  judicious  use  of  anything.®®  So 
many  people  think  of  Economy  as  refraining 
from  spending.  That  is  merely  parsimony, 
miserliness,*®  stinginess. 

Realize  then  that  to  develop  that  quality 
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of  Economy  you  must  learn  to  spend**® 
wisely,  and  you  are  on  the  high  road  to  be¬ 
coming  truly  economical. 

There  are  more  kinds  of  economy***  than 
economy  of  money.  There’s  economy  of  time 
and  energy;  these  two  are  most  important, 
for,  unless***  you  use  your  time  and  energy 
properly,  you’ll  have  no  money  on  which  to 
practice  economy ! 

To***  economize  on  time  means  to  use  your 
time  to  the  best  advantage.  To  do  this  you 
must  economize  on  energy,**®  and  that,  in 
turn,  means  working  to  a  plan  and  a  schedule. 
Do  this : — 

List  all  the  jobs  you  have  to  do  in  order 
of**®  importance  and  begin  with  number  one. 
By  so  doing  you  will  do  the  most  important 
job  first  thing  in  the  morning**®  when  your 
energy  is  greatest.  If  anything  has  to  be 
left  undone,  it  is  naturally  something  of**® 
lesser  importance. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  always  do  this,  for 
the  convenience  of  others  must  be  considered, 
but**®  if  you  plan  your  work  ahead  you  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  much  more  than  if  you 
go  ahead  from  one  job  to**®  another  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  fashion. 

Now  a  word  as  to  economy  of  money.  If 
you’ve  never*®®  had  to  earn  money,  it’s  hard 
to  economize  on  it,  for  you  must  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  thing  to**®  use  it  judiciously — 
economically. 

I’ll  suppose  that  you  have  worked  hard  for 
what  you  have  and  realize**®  how  easy  it  is 
to  spend  and  how  hard  to  get. 

Laxity  in  money  matters  can  be  overcome 
only  by***  continually  criticizing  your  expen¬ 
ditures. 

Learn  economy  in  your  personal  affairs.  A 
good***  plan  by  which  to  cultivate  personal 
economy  is  to  divide  your  income  into  sev¬ 
eral  parts,  one***  of  which  must  be  a  savings 
account. 

Allow  yourself  so  much  for  carfares,  so 
much  for  lunch,  so  much  for  amusements,*** 
and  so  on  until  all  your  salary  is  accounted 
for.  Then  keep  each  item  of  expenditure 
within  its**®  prescribed  limit. 

Suppose  you  do  not  spend  your  full  allow¬ 
ance  on  lunches,  let  us  say — save  the  unspent 
fund.  If  you  ***  spend  it  on  something  else 
you  have  not  saved  it.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
put  these  small  savings  into  an**®  “emer¬ 
gency”  account  in  the  bank  to  be  used  only  in 
sickness,  or  as  a  last  extremity. 

Systematize*®*  your  spending,  for  it  is 
careless  spending  of  a  dollar  or  two  here  and 
a  dollar  or  two  there  which  makes  all  the*** 
difference  between  getting  ahead,  or  getting 
into  debt. 

Nothing  stiffens  a  man’s  moral  backbone 
so  much  as***  a  knowledge  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank.  He  feels,  and  is,  inde- 
pOTdent.  He  works  better  and  more***  hap¬ 
pily  on  that  account.  He  realizes  that  money 
works  twenty- four  hours  of  the  day,  while 
he  only  works***  eight  or  ten  hours.  (583) 


Review  Sentences  on  the 
Manual  Lessons 

Chapter  One 

UNIT  1.  (1)  Can  you  hear  him  hitting  the 
mark?  (2)  Ella  had  a  good  day  in  Erie.  (3) 
The  tea  tray  lay  there  an  hour.  (4)  Your  ear 
will  not*®  ache  any  more. 

UNIT  2.  (S)  I  am  eager  to  go  to  the  lake. 

(6)  I  will  need  more  linen  by  the  end  of  May. 

(7)  It  will  be  a*®  great  treat  to  go  with  you 
to  the  rally. 

UNIT  3.  (8)  Where  is  my  clean  linen?  (9) 
When  were  the  other  two  men  coming  into 
the*®  office?  (10)  He  needed  money  to  get 
more  cattle.  (69) 

Chapter  Two 

UNIT  4.  (11)  The  laughing  knave  kidnapped 
the  fair  maid.  (12)  Most  of  the  paper  was  in 
good  shape,  but  the  wrapper  was  taken 
from  it. 

UNIT  5.  (13)  Have*®  you  read  the  history 
of  Athens?  (14)  The  safe  in  the  office  had 
two  keys.  (IS)  Mr.  Camp  raised  her  salary. 

UNIT  6.  (16)  Overwork*®  is  a  task  that 
all  must  undergo  at  one  time  or  another.  (17) 
His  vision  and  the  manner  in  which  he  got*® 
everyone  to  help  him  soon  gave  him  a  place 
in  the  system.  (71) 

Chapter  Three 

UNIT  7.  (18)  The  homesick  girls  went 
home  before  college  closed  for  the  holidays. 

(19)  Roll  the  golf  course  before  Saturday. 

(20)  Borrowing*®  money  grows  into  a  habit 
very  soon. 

UNIT  8.  (21)  The  harder  you  tackle  your 
work  the  faster  will  be  your  promotion.*®  (22) 
The  cashier  worked  very  hard  on  his  books. 
(23)  Several  auto  dealers  broke  their  arms 
getting  that  balky  car  started.*® 

UNIT  9.  (24)  Commerce  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  (25)  Every  athlete  must  conform  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  to  the  daily  training*®  rules. 
(26)  Give  the  names  in  your  official  commit¬ 
tee  report.  (90) 

Chapter  Four 

UNIT  10.  (27)  If  you  go  swimming  in  the 
school  pool,  do  no  diving.  (28)  Several  foot¬ 
ball  men  were  hurt  in  the  game.  (29)  Some 
thieves  took  his**  rubber  coat  and  shoes. 

UNIT  11.  (30)  We  need  several  good 

waiters  and  waitresses  at  good  wages.  (31) 
Please  walk  and  do  not  waste  time**  waiting 
for  the  bus. 

UNIT  12.  (32)  Young  man,  take  that  little 
yapping  yellow  dog  away  from  here.  (33)  He 
willingly  and  quickly*®  examined  the  list  of 
expenses.  (34)  Inhale  and  exhale,  expelling 
the  breath  quickly.  (74) 
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Chapter  Five 

UNIT  13.  (35)  Note  the  riding  ease  of  this 
car  going  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  (36)  The 
little  boy  greatly  annoyed  his  mother  by®** 
hiding  from  her.  (37)  Pilots  nightly  ply  boats 
in  and  out  of  the  harbor  during  a  rising  tide. 

UNIT  14.  (38)  That  new  radio*®  appliance 
will  reach  you  via  the  next  boat  to  Cuba.  (39) 
The  poet  did  not  care  for  science.  (40)  The 
seniors  prepared*®  a  manual  of  behavior  for 
the  juniors. 

UNIT  IS.  (41)  In  my  judgment  the  com¬ 
mencement  announcements  were  unsatisfac¬ 
tory*®  this  summer.  (42)  A  suitable  compli¬ 
mentary  closing  is  necessary  for  every  busi¬ 
ness  letter.  (100) 

Chapter  Six 

UNIT  16.  (43)  The  old  laundry  and  pantry 
leaked  whenever  it  rained.  (44)  On  winter 
days  all  the  windows  in  the  building  rattled. 
(45)  The*®  new  errand  boys  from  the  bond 
houses  seemed  older  than  the  ones  that  used 
to  come. 

UNIT  17.  (46)  The  gentle  old  man  was  at¬ 
tentive*®  to  the  refined  lady.  (47)  Sensitive 
people  often  mistake  kindly  motives  in  others. 
(48)  Define  what  is  meant  by*®  the  blending 
principle. 

UNIT  18.  (49)  Rewrite  all  corrected  out¬ 
lines  and  review  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  written.  (50)  Try*®  to  discover  your  own 
defects  and  make  a  decision  to  remove  them 
from  your  writing.  (96) 

Chapter  Seven 

UNIT  19.  (51)  In  due  time  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  make  an  itemized  statement 
of  our  expenses.  (52)  Don’t  attempt*®  to  cut 
that  stencil  on  this  old  machine.  (53)  We  do 
not  believe  you  can  retain  your  tenants. 

UNIT  20.  (54)  File  the  correspondence'® 
with  the  farmers  under  their  surnames.  (55) 
That  old  surface  car  terminal  should  be  more 
modern.  (56)  A  large  assortment  of*®  or¬ 
chestra  chairs  was  gathered  together  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board. 

UNIT  21,  (57)  We  hope  to  hear  from  you 
about  the  furniture*®  ordered  from  the  organi¬ 
zation.  (58)  Our  manager  wrote  you  a  day 
or  two  ago  notifying  you  about'®®  the  break¬ 
age  and  asking  you  to  return  the  furniture  at 
an  early  date.  (114) 

Chapter  Eight 

UNIT  22.  (59)  The  strictest  honesty  was 
manifested  in  the  latest  oil  test.  (60)  The 
president  had  to  adjust  himself  to*®  a  new 
procedure  because  of  the  many  protests  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  public. 

UNIT  23.  (61)  I  admit  that  I  admired  the 
diamond*®  that  I  saw  on  the  young  lady  who 
was  riding  in  the  subway  this  evening.  (62) 
The  teacher  insisted  that*®  every  page  submit¬ 
ted  must  be  spotless. 


UNIT  24.  (63)  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
May  16  I  sihould  like  to  know  when*®  you  will 
be  in  the  market  for  more  goods.  (64)  Little 
or  nothing  is  learned  about  any  subject  by 
studying  in'®®  such  a  manner.  (65)  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  you  will  have  to  ad¬ 
just  yourself  more  and  more  to  new'*®  condi¬ 
tions.  (122) 

Chapter  Nine 

UNIT  25.  (66)  We  have  adopted  a  ten-day 
cash  discount  policy  for  the  trade  in  the 
South.  (67)  I  should  like  to  have  you  invite*® 
a  group  of  operators  to  talk  over  the  proposed 
strike  before  deciding  to  proceed  further. 

UNIT  26.  (68)  The  prominent*®  and  popu¬ 
lar  ambassador  specified  that  the  petition  of 
the  commission  receive  immediate*®  recogni¬ 
tion.  (69)  He  received  permission  to  give 
out  information  regarding  the  destination  of 
the*®  prominent  financier. 

UNIT  27.  (70)  Advertising  firms  have  paid 
over  five  million  dollars  to  artists.  (71)  We 
will  pay  you  25'"“  cents  a  hundred  words  for 
your  typewritten  story.  (72)  His  investment 
of  eight  thousand  dollars  was  bringing  him  in 
a'*®  yearly  return  of  6  per  cent.  (126) 

Chapter  Ten 

UNIT  28.  (73)  An  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  entertainment  was  contributed 
by  the  Central  High  School  pupils*®  to  raise 
funds  for  the  construction  of  an  electrically 
lighted  tennis  court  in  the  restricted  park 
district.*® 

UNIT  29.  (74)  I  anticipate  that  he  will  use 
short  paragraphs  in  his  thesis.  (75)  The 
superintendent  supervised  the*®  building  of 
the  transcontinental  line.  (76)  He  showed 
great  self-control  and  understanding  before 
the  multitude. 

UNIT  30.  (17)  I*®  have  told  you  over  and 
over  again  that  what  has  been  done  by  others 
can  be  done  by  you.  (78)  Your  order  depart¬ 
ment'"®  agreed  to  include  return  first-class 
postage.  (79)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  all 
contradicted  one  another'*®  to  some  extent. 
(123) 

Chapter  Eleven 

UNIT  31.  (80)  We  shall  require  a  com¬ 
plete  transcript  of  the  assignment  before  ad¬ 
journment  at  4  P.M.  (81)  Consult  an  agency*® 
of  good  reputation  and  secure  from  them  all 
the  help  you  need  in  this  emergency. 

UNIT  32.  (82)  Punctuality,*®  int^rity, 

fidelity,  and  morality  are  assets  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  business  world.  (83)  Our*®  high 
school  offers  classical,  clerical,  and  many  tech¬ 
nical  courses.  (84)  File  alphabetically  all  au¬ 
tographed*®  clippings  from  periodicals. 

UNIT  33.  (85)  The  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  has  completed  a  study  of 
three'®®  large  railroads;  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Union 
Pacific.  (86)  The  Board  of'*®  Managers  of 
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the  stock  market  appointed  a  new  director.  Dear  Sir : 


(87)  The  letter  contained  a  price  list  and  an 
order  blank.  (140) 

Chapter  Twelve 

UNIT  34.  (88)  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa 
are  three  important  agricultural  states.  (89) 
Texas,  New  Mexico,*®  and  Arizona  have  a 
delightful  and  healthful  winter  climate. 

UNIT  35.  (90)  Sailing  from  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada,  we  ran  into*®  a  heavy  fog.  (91)  From 
Buffalo,  New  York,  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  is 
an  interesting  ride  across  the  southern*®  part 
of  Canada. 

UNIT  36.  (92)  The  subordinate  secured  a 
substantial  increase  in  salary.  (93)  The  sec¬ 
retary*®  would  not  disturb  her  employer  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  salesman.  (94)  The 
lack  of  sympathy  was  significant.  (101) 

More  Insurance  Letters 

Typical  letters  from  the  manuscript  by  Gertrude 
Bishop  on  “The  Life  Insurance  Business,"  for_  Vol¬ 
ume  2  of  “Grega  Vocational  Dictation"  series. 

Policy  No.  109176  7-16 

Amount  of  Premium*®  $60.76 

Date  Due  Dec.  16,  1933 

LAST  DAY  OF  GRACE  Jan.*®  16,  1934 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  records  show  that  you  have  not  paid 
the  premium  on*®  your  insurance.  The  date  of 
the  last  day  of  grace  is  shown  above. 

If  you  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount*® 
of  the  premium  at  this  time,  please  notify  us 
immediately.  We  are  willing  to  make  special 
arrangements^®®  to  assist  you  in  keeping  this 
insurance  in  force.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  some  settlement  be^*®  made  before  the  last 
day  of  grace. 

Take  immediate  action  before  the  policy 
lapses. 

Cordially  yours,  (139) 

Gentlemen : 

Re :  Lapsed  Assessment  Certificate 
From  your  letter  of  December  30,  you  ap¬ 
pear  not*®  to  have  given  consideration  to  the 
statement  made  in  our  letter  of  November  30, 
in  which  we  called*®  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  certificates  were  issued  on  the  assess¬ 
ment  plan.  Under  this  form  of*®  insurance, 
the  amounts  paid  in  assessment  calls  maintain 
the  insurance  in  force  only  from  quarter  to 
quarter,  and  *®  upon  the  default  in  the  payment 
of  any  assessment  the  certificates  immediately 
terminate^®®  without  any  value. 

As  previously  stated,  these  certificates  are 
lapsed  because  of  failure  to  pay  the**®  assess¬ 
ment  due  October  1  within  the  time  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  such  assessment,  and  were 
not  in  force**®  at  the  time  of  Mr.  S.  Sampson’s 
death. 

We  can  not,  therefore,  comply  with  your 
request  to  furnish  form  upon  which**®  to 
submit  proof  of  loss. 

Yours  very  truly,  (168) 


We  have  your  letter  of  January  5,  enclos¬ 
ing  copies  of  tentative  new  contracts  cover¬ 
ing*®  the  Accidental  Death  Benefit,  Disability 
Waiver  of  Premium  Benefit,  and  Disability*® 
Waiver  of  Premium  and  .Annuity  Benefit. 

We  have  approved  these  tentative  forms, 
and  shall  await*®  receipt  of  the  final  printed 
copies,  at  which  time  we  shall  definitely  ap¬ 
prove  them. 

Yours  very  truly,  (79) 


Off  Florida  Waters 

A  fishing  craft  was  idling  along  the  shores 
of  Southern  Florida.  Suddenly  a  huge  black 
fin  was  seen  coming*®  out  of  the  water. 

“That’s  a  shark,”  said  the  captain;  “let’s 
have  a  little  fun!”  So  they  lowered  a  life¬ 
boat  and  started*®  for  the  large  black  shape. 

As  they  drew  near  the  sea  monster,  the 
sailor,  after  one  look  at  the  gigantic  creature, 
yelled  :*®  “Don’t  harpoon  that  thing !  If  you 
do,  we  will  be  crushed  like  an  eggshell !” 

But  it  was  too  late — the  harpoon  was  on 
its  way.*®  As  it  sank  into  the  huge  black 
bulk,  immediately  the  little  boat  spun  around, 
and,  like  a  rocket,  shot  out*®®  toward  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

This  was  the  start  of  a  39  hours’  ride,  while 
the  captain  battled  with  the  fish  and  the 
sailor**®  bailed  the  boat,  without  ceasing. 

At  last  the  monster  was  worn  out,  and  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  wharf,  where  the**® 
monster  was  fastened  to  the  trestle  work  on 
Knight’s  Key.  But  the  fight  was  not  over; 
it  gave  a  few  swishes  of  its**®  tail  and 
smashed  the  large  pilings  as  if  they  were  mere 
toothpicks. 

Finally  a  tug  was  obtained,  to  which  the 
monster  was**®  fastened  and  towed  110  miles 
to  Miami. 

It  took  S  harpoons  and  150  bullets  to  sub¬ 
due*®®  it,  and  5  days  actually  to  kill  it. 

It  is  the  only  fish  of  this  kind  ever  cap¬ 
tured.  It  was**®  45  feet  in  length;  weighed 
30,000  pounds ;  had  a  tongue  40  inches  long, 
and  several  thousand  teeth;  its  hide***  was 
3  inches  thick  and  without  scales;  its  liver 
weighed  1,7(X)  pounds. 

Some  volcanic  eruption**®  must  have  driven 
the  fish  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  where, 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  water  pressure, 
its**®  swim-bladders  burst  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  return  to  its  native  depths. 
(293) 

The  Acid  Test 

By  John  Amid  in  the  October,  1926  issue 
of  "Business" 

(Concluded  from  the  December  issue) 

Now  to  get  the  full  import  of  that  question, 
we’ve  got  to  go  back  a  little. 

Vanderman***®  and  Hill  had  taken  lunch  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Porcelain  Club.  It  was  a  good 
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lunch.  Mellowed  by  food  and  the  hour’s 
rest,***®  they  talked  of  the  days  when,  as 
boys,  they  had  summered  on  the  shores  of 
Buzzard’s  Bay. 

“One  year,”  said  Hill,  “I  was  over  there**®® 
at  Bay  Shore,  halfway  down  to  that  place 
where  Bill  Nye  lived — remember?  Funny  I 
can’t  recall  the  name  of  it.  I  know*‘®®  it  per¬ 
fectly  well.  It’ll  come  to  me  in  a  moment.” 

“Sure,”  returned  Vanderman,  “I  remember — 
that  summer  place***®  about  halfway  from 
Padanarum  to  Salter’s  Point.  Let’s  see,  the 
name  was — ”  he  snapped  his  fingers.  “Funny 
how  names  will***®  be  right  at  the  edge  of  your 
mind  like  that,  and  yet  for  a  moment  you 
can’t  think  of  ’em.” 

“It’ll  come  in  a  jiffy,”***®  said  Hill.  “Funny 
name  like  Quisset.  Only  it  began — seems  to 
me  it  began  with  ‘M’.” 

“Quisset !”  exclaimed  Vanderman.***® 
“You’re  a  great  one!  Quisset’s  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  down  behind  Wood’s  Hole.” 

“I  said  it’s  like  Quisset.  Quisset  doesn’t**®® 
begin  with  ‘M,’  does  it?” 

“Well,”  retorted  Vanderman,  “I’ll  give  you 
the  name  in  a  minute  or  so.  A  moment*®*® 
ago  I  practically  had  it.” 

They  both  stared  at  the  table,  trying  to  re¬ 
member.  The  waiter  cleared  away***®  the 
dishes. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  begins  with  ‘M’,”  said 
Vanderman  suddenly.  “It’s  more  like  ‘Onset’ 
than  ‘Quisset.’  I***®  believe  it  begins  with 
‘N’ — either  ‘N’  or  ‘O’.” 

“  ‘Onset’  doesn’t  begin  with  ‘N’,”  returned 
Hill,  “any  more  than  ‘Quisset’***®  does.  And 
it’s  further  away  than  Quisset,  too.” 

“I  said  ‘N’  or  ‘O’.”  V’anderman  spoke  with 
dignity.  “I  didn’t**®®  say  it  was  Onset;  I  said 
it  was  like  Onset.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is  in  a 
moment,”  said  Hill.***®  “Just  now  I  almost 
had  it.” 

Again  they  both  relapsed  into  silence.  The 
waiter  brought  finger  bowls. 

“Well,”  said  Vanderman,***®  “we  can’t  sit 
here  all  day  like  dummies.  Got  to  get  back  to 
the  office.” 

“I’ll  have  the  name  for  you  before  we  get***® 
back  there,”  said  Hill. 

But  he  didn’t.  He  went  into  Vanderman’s 
office  with  him,  still  trying  to  recall  it.  Miss 
Gore*®*®  noticed  how  preoccupied  they  both 
were.  Inside  the  office  they  still  couldn’t  think 
of  it. 

Hill  suddenly  looked  at**®®  his  watch.  “Two- 
thirty  already,”  he  exclaimed.  “I’ve  got  to 
get  down  to  work.  We  can’t  spend  the  whole 
day  trying  to  think***®  up  that  fool  name.” 

“If  you  hadn’t  spoken  then  I  could  have 
given  it  to  you !”  exclaimed  Vanderman 
crossly,  “I  had***®  it  right  on  the  end  of  my 
tongue.” 

They  both  relapsed  into  thought. 

Miss  Gore  came  in  noiselessly.  Mr.  Dela- 
field  is***®  looking  for  you,  Mr.  Vanderman. 
Can  you  see  him?” 

“Yes.  Ask  him  to  come  in.”  As  she  went 
out  he  added  to  Hill,***®  “He’ll  remember  the 


name.  He  knows  that  country  down  there  like 
a  book.” 

But  Delafield : — “Place  halfway  between 
Padanarum**®®  and  Salter’s  Point?  Sure  I 
remember  it!  Little  summer  colony,  just  in¬ 
shore  from  the  Dumpling  Light.”  He 
stopped,***®  frowning.  “Name  reminds  you  of 
‘Nonsense’,”  he  finished  lamely. 

“‘Nonsense’!”  Vanderman  laughed  shortly. 
“Say,  that’s  good !  Nonsense  is***®  right,  wast¬ 
ing  all  this  time  about  it.  We’ll  forget  it  and 
get  down  to  work.” 

“I  can  give  you  the  name  in  a  moment,***® 
if  you  really  want  it,”  said  Delafield  plaintively. 
“It’s  right  on  the  end  of  my  tongue,  only  I 
can’t  quite  say***®  it.” 

They  all  pondered. 

“This  is  ridiculous,”  said  Vanderman, 
crossly.  “We’ve  wasted  enough  time  on  it.” 

“Hang  it  all  !”*®®®  said  Hill,  “It  makes  me 
mad  to  have  a  little  thing  like  that  get  me! 
Why,  I’ve  been  all  around  it  a  hundred  times, 
so*®*®  close  I  could  almost  see  the  letters  in 
the  word.  I  tell  you  it  begins  with  ‘M’.” 

“‘M’!”  ejaculated  Delafield*®*®  “ ‘M’  noth¬ 
ing!  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  the  name  of 
that  place  when  you  threw  me  off  with  that 
‘M’ !  It’s  not  ‘M’*®*®  at  all ;  it’s  ‘N’.  Some¬ 
thing  like  ‘Nonsense’,  I  tell  you.” 

“  'Like  Nonsense’,”  returned  Vanderman, 
“It  is  nonsense.  We’ve  got — ”  his  voice***® 
died  away  suddenly  as  an  idea  came  to  him — 
or  almost  came  to  him.  Then  he  scowled.  “I 
thought  I  had  it.”*®*® 

They  all  thought. 

Presently  Mr.  Hill  made  a  suggestion.  “All 
we’ve  got  to  do  to  stop  this  foolishness,”  he 
said  sharply,*®*®  “is  to  tell  Stanton  to  come 
here.  He  knows  that  whole  country  from 
Point  Judith  to  the  Cape.  Sailed  in  and  out 
of  ®®*®  every  harbor  and  cove  and  inlet — main¬ 
land  and  Elizabeth  Islands  too.” 

Mr.  Vanderman  pushed  the  button*®*®  for 
Miss  Gore. 

While  they  waited,  they  thought. 

“Do  you  remember,”  Vanderman  asked  as 
soon  as  Stanton  had  come  in  and  closed*®*® 
the  door  behind  him,  “the  name  of  the  place 
halfway  between  Padanarum  and  Salter’s 
Point  ?  Little  summer  colony**®®  lying  in  there 
behind  the  Dumpling  Light?” 

Mr.  Stanton  considered.  “Can’t  give  it  to 
you  offhand,”  he  decided,***®  frowning.  “But 
it’ll  come  to  me  in  a  minute.” 

“Minute — ”  exploded  Vanderman,  “We’ve 
been  trying  to  think  of***®  that  place  ever  since 
lunch !” 

Mr.  Stanton  looked  at  one  after  another, 
surprised.  “That  so?”  he  exclaimed.  “Well 
I’ll  be***®  hanged!”  Then  he  shook  his  head 
stubbornly. 

“I  don’t  care;  I’ll  be  able  to  give  it  to  you 
in  a  minute.  It  begins  ***®  with  ‘Q’.” 

“  ‘Q’ !”  It  was  Hill.  “Sure  you  aren’t  think¬ 
ing  of  Quisset?” 

“No — but  that’s  not  so  far  from  it.” 

“Only  across  the  bay,”**®*  said  Vanderman 
grouchily.  “We’ve  been  all  over  Quisset  al¬ 
ready.” 

They  all  pondered. 
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The  next  interruption  came***®  from  old 
E.  H.  Vanderman,  who  walked  in  on  them  un¬ 
announced,  chipper  as  a  sparrow. 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  his  son,  “you’re  just***® 
the  man  we  need,  father !  What’s  the  name 
of  that  place  between  Padanarum  and  Salter’s 
Point?” 

Old  Mr.  Vanderman**®®  looked  all  around 
the  circle  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  their 
sanity. 

“Between  Padanarum  and  Salter’s***®  Point?” 
he  repeated.  “\^at’s  it  all  about?” 

“Oh,  we  just  happened  to  be  trying  to  think 
of  the  name  of  it,”  said  the**®®  head  of  the 
firm,  trying  not  to  feel  foolish.  “Thought  may¬ 
be  you  might  remember  it,  that’s  all.” 

“Well,”  said  old  Mr.***®  Vanderman  testily, 
“I  don’t  remember  it.  If  you’re  dead  set  on 
knowing  it,  though,  it’ll  probably  come  to 
me***®  in  a  minute.  You  mean  the  place  lying 
inshore  from  Dumpling  Light?” 

They  all  pondered. 

It  was  I)elafield  who  remembered***®  the 
map.  They  sent  for  it  at  once. 

“That’ll  end  the  whole  foolishness,”  said 
Hill.  “How  much  time  have  we  lost?” 

“Trouble  is,”***®  remarked  Delafield  thought¬ 
fully,  “the  map  may  not  give  all  the  towns. 
It’s  such  a  little  place.” 

Well,  the  map  didn’t.  There**®®  was  Pada¬ 
narum  all  right,  given  as  “South  Dartmouth” 
with  “Padanarum”  in  parenthesis  below,  and 
there  was***®  Salter’s  Point.  But  nothing  in 
between.  There  really  was  hardly  room. 

“That’s  that !”  said  Stanton.  “When  do  we 
call  it  a***®  day  and  get  back  to  work?” 

It  was  then  that  Miss  Gore  opened  the 
door  and  reminded  Mr.  Vanderman  of  his***® 
appointment  with  Mr.  Gifford  at  two-thirty. 

“I  hated  to  interrupt,”  she  apologized,  “but 
I  wondered  if***®  you’d  have  time  to  see  him 
this  afternoon  after  all.” 

"No!”  thundered  Vanderman.  “I  won’t!” 
He  scowled  like  a  pirate.  His**®®  afternoon’s 
recreation  was  making  him  vicious.  Then,  as 
the  door  closed  behind  Miss  Gore,  he  sud¬ 
denly  sat  up*®*®  straight. 

“Say,  this  bird  comes  from  somewhere  down 
that  way.  It  was  through  George  Howland 
that  I  heard  of  him.  He’s  from  New  Bed¬ 
ford.***®  Remember  George  Howland,  father? 
Son  of  old  Captain  EH?” 

Stephen  came  in.  They  all  became  as  grave 
as  deacons — or***®  directors.  Gradually  Van¬ 
derman  worked  around  to  the  fateful  question. 

“Remember  the  name  of  the  town  be¬ 
tween*®*®  Padanarum  and  Salter’s  Point  about 
down  opposite  the  Dumpling  Light  ?” 

“Sure,”  said  Stephen,  “Nonquit.” 

Nobody**®®  batted  an  eyelash.  They  weren’t 
going  to  give  themselves  away.  Stephen 
didn’t  tell  them  he  had  lived  within  two 
miles***®  of  the  place.  It  didn’t  seem  neces¬ 
sary.  He  wasn’t  going  to  give  himself  away. 
Gravely  they  ushered  him***®  out. 

Then  with  the  door  safely  shut  behind  him, 
“I  told  you  it  was  ‘N’,”  said  Vanderman  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“Nonquit!”  said***®  Delafield.  “Nonquit  1” 

“Well,”  said  Vanderman,  “we’ve  done  one 


thing  this  afternoon,  anyway.  We’ve  got  a 
man.” 

“But  we  don’t***®  know  anything  about  him,” 
protested  Hill. 

“Aw,  shucks !  He  remembered  the  name  of 
Nonquit,  and  that’s  more  than  any*^®®  of  us 
could  do.  Besides  George  Howland  said  he 
was  all  right.  And  more  than  that,  if  we 
don’t  like  him,  we  can  always  fire*^*®  him.” 

That  was  two  years  ago.  Today  Stephen 
Gifford  is  prosperous  and  respected.  His  wife 
has  regained  her  health.*''*®  His  children  are 
to  go  to  college. 

His  god  is  Big  Business.  (3751) 


Electricity 

By  James  H.  Barry  in  "The  Roycrof+er" 


Born  from  nothing,  it  leaps  into  existence 
with  the  full-fledged  strength  of  a  giant,  dies, 
is  born  again;  lives  a  thousand*®  lives  and 
dies  a  thousand  deaths  in  a  single  pulsating 
second  of  time.  “It  soars  to  every  height, 
plunges*®  to  every  depth,  and  stretches  its 
vast  arms  throughout  illimitable  space. 

“It  plants  the  first  blush  upon  the  cheek*® 
of  dawn;  with  brush  of  gold  upon  the  glow¬ 
ing  canvas  of  the  West,  it  tells  the  story  of 
the  dying  day. 

“At  its*®  mere  whim  and  caprice,  a  thou¬ 
sand  pillars  of  light  leap  from  the  dark  and 
sullen  seas  which  surge  about  the  Poles,  while 
from*®®  its  shimmering  loom  it  weaves  the 
opalescent  tapestry  of  the  aurora  to  hang 
against  the  black  background**®  of  the  Arctic 
night. 

“It  rouses  Nature  from  her  Winter  sleep, 
breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  frost  that  binds 
the  streams,**®  lifts  the  shroud  of  snow  from 
off  the  landscape,  woos  the  tender  mold  and 
bids  the  birth  of  bud  and  blossom;  dowers 
the  flower**®  with  perfume,  and  clothes  the 
earth  with  verdure  of  Spring. 

“It  rides  the  swift  courses  of  the  storms 
that  circle  round  the  bald  crest**®  of  old 
Mount  Davidson;  cleaves  the  black  curtain  of 
the  night  with  scimitar  of  flame,  rouses  the 
lightnings  from  their  couch*®®  of  clouds  and 
wakes  the  earthquake. 

“Beneath  its  toiKh,  the  beetling  crag,  which 
took  omnipotence  a  thousand  years  to  rear, 
crumbles**®  into  dust,  the  mere  plaything  of 
the  idle  wind;  it  lays  hand  upon  the  popu¬ 
lous  city  with  its  teeming***  restless  mul¬ 
titude,  and  yesterday  where  stood  the  glit¬ 
tering  spire,  the  shining  tower,  the  frowning 
battlement,  today**®  the  cold  gray  ocean  rolls 
in  undisputed  might. 

“It  gathers  the  doings  of  the  day  from  the 
four  corners  of  the**®  world,  the  tales  of  love 
and  death,  of  fire  and  flood,  of  strife  and  pes- 
’tilence,  and,  under  eight  thousand  miles  of 
shivering*®®  sea,  whispers  the  babble  of  two 
hemispheres. 
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2S%  PRICE  REDUCTION 
on  brand  new  REMINGTON  PORTABLE 


now  only 

»45 

Less  special 
Teachers  ciiscount 


TEACHERS!  Think  of 
it!  Brand  new,  fresh- 
from-the-factory  Reming¬ 
ton  model  No.  5’s  (regu¬ 
larly  $60)  now  yours  at 
a  25%  discount  plus  your 
Special  Teacher’s  dis¬ 
count.  Positively  the  best 
buy  that  can  be  made  in 
a  complete  portable  type¬ 
writer  ! 


LOOK  AT  THESE  FEATURES 

The  Model  No.  5  contains  every  essential  feature  found 
in  standard  typewriters.  Standard  keyboard.  Complete 
visibility.  Easy-action  carriage-return  lever.  Margin 
release  on  keyboard.  Automatic  ribbon-reverse.  Back 
spacer.  Two-color  ribbon  shift.  Variable  line  spacer. 
Adjustable  margin  stops.  Auto-set  Paragraph  Key. 
Furnished  with  pica  or  elite  type.  Carrying  case  in¬ 
cluded.  Price  was  |60.  Now  $45. 


The  Remington  No.  5  is  the  most  com¬ 
pact,  most  durable  portable  ever  built. 
Just  the  machine  for  you  who  must  give 
it  hard  everyday  service  in  classroom  and 
at  home.  Available  to  teachers  in  a  wide 
variety  of  type  faces  and  keyboard  for  al¬ 
most  all  languages,  as  well  as  chemical, 


medical,  mathematical,  and  other  symbols, 
at  slight  extra  charge. 

Rapidly  rising  costs  in  labor  and  material 
make  it  impossible  to  guarantee  this  bar¬ 
gain  price  indefinitely.  Clip  the  coupon 
today — try  it  yourself  five  days  free! 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY 
for 

5-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


r  Typewriter  Division 
I  Remington  Rand 
I  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

!  □  Tell  me  how  I  can  arrange  for  a  5-day  Free  Trial  of 

I  a  new  Remington  No.  5  portable. 

I  □  Send  me  FREE  copy  of  “Dictation  Facts  No.  1”  for 
I  classroom  use. 

I  Name  . 


I  Address 


J 


When  accepting  this  offer  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 
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“It  turns  the  wheels  of  peace  where  poor 
men  toil,  and  helps  the  husbandman  to**®  plow 
and  plant  and  reap  his  whispering  grain. 

“It  rides  the  wings  of  war  where  brave 
men  die,  and  when  it  stalks  between  contend¬ 
ing**®  hosts,  exalts  the  kingly  crest  and  helps 
an  empire  plant  its  flag  of  conquest. 

“It  glows  in  lonely  attics  where  weary®*® 
workers  toil  to  earn  their  crust.  It  shines 
o’er  scenes  where  feet  of  feasters  tread  the 
halls  of  revelry.  It  lights  the  mourners®*® 
on  their  pathway  to  the  tombs.  It  glares  in 
haunts  where  jeweled  fingers  lift  the  cup  of 
pleasure  to  the  mouth  of  sin,*®®  ’mid  the  sob- 
l)ing  of  sensuous  music  and  flow  of  forbidden 
wine ;  and  speeding  on  its  way  illumines  the 
dim**®  cathedral  aisle,  where  surpliced  priest 
proclaims  the  teachings  of  the  Master  and 
gold-throated  choirs  lift  their  hosannas  to**® 
the  King  of  Kings.  It  was  the  Maker’s  ally 
at  the  dawn  of  time,  and  when  God  from  the 
tlepths  of  intimate  space  said.**®  ‘Let  there  be 
light,’  it  sent  the  pulse  of  life  along  creation’s 
veins,  baptized  earth’s  cold  brow  with  floods 
of  fire,  and  stood  the**®  sponsor  of  a  cradled 
world.’’  (485) 

January  Talent  Teaser 

(1)  A  settlement  was  effected.  (2)  He  is 
of  English  descent.  (3)  The  judge  dissented. 
(4)  It  was  a  colossal  mistake.*®  (5)  He  is 
very  ingenious.  (6)  His  loss  deeply  affected 
him.  (7)  They  have  acceded  to  our  demands. 

(8)  The  presents  were*®  accepted  gratefully. 

(9)  He  is  a  mechanical  genius.  (10)  His 
clear  insight  into  the  subject  incited  many*®  to 
envy .  (11)  He  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury.  (12)  The  deceased  was  an  eminent 
divine.  (13)  What  was  the  effect*®  on  him? 
(14)  The  letter  was  missent.  (15)  He  was 
guilty  of  plagiarism.  (16)  To  prophesy  is  to 
foretell.  (17)  Tlie^®®  divisor  is  an  even  num¬ 
ber.  (18)  Criticism  affects  him.  (19)  He 
assented  to  the  proposition.  (20)  The  de¬ 
viser**®  of  the  plans  is  here.  (21 )  He  cited 
several  court  decisions.  (22)  A  plausible 
excuse.  (23)  The  prophet  prophesied**®  a 
large  profit.  (24)  He  was  ineligible.  (25) 
The  razed  city  was  raised  from  its  ruins. 

Key  to  O.  G.  A.  Plate 

While  embarked  in  business  or  other  mat¬ 
ters,  pause  occasionally  to  note  what  you  are 
thinking  about.  You  will*®  meet  with  many 
surprises.  You  will  catch  yourself  indulging 
in  some  train  of  fancy  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with*®  the  job  you  are  performing.  Then  ask 
yourself:  “Has  this  any  value  for  me?  Am  I 
thinking  out  the  problem  I*®  have  set  for  my¬ 
self,  or  am  I  merely  running  about  like  a 
puppy  in  a  new  field?’’ 

Compel  your  mind  to  think*®  of  the  task  you 
are  doing  and  of  the  best  way  and  means  of 
performing  it.  Dispel  every  fleeting  fancy*®® 
not  germane  to  its  achievement,  and  resolve  to 
give  reliable  atteiUitm  to  one  thing  at  a 
time.  (119) 


More  Speed  Pointers 

Prom  "Gregg  Speed  Building" 

(Continued  from  the  December  issue) 

26.  Do  not  the  hand  to  move  by 

jerks  and  hops,  but  make  the  motion  across 
the  line  steady  and  rhythmic.  The  fingers  take 
care*®*®  of  the  deviations  from  the  line  of 
writing,  as  in  the  up  and  down  strokes  and  the 
small  hooks  and  circles.  The**®®  combination  of 
the  two  movements — the  finger  movement  for 
the  down  and  up  strokes  and  the  small  char¬ 
acters,  and  the  free-***®arm  movement  for  the 
longer  fonvard  strokes — gives  the  maximum 
advantage  of  economy  of  space  and  move- 
ment***®as  well  as  complete  freedom  of  motion. 

27.  Next  to  perfect  mastery  of  the  elemen¬ 
tal  principles  of***®  the  system,  phrasing  and 
knowledge  of  expedients  undoubtedly  rank  as 
the  foremost  aids  to  shorthand  speed.  Phras¬ 
ing***®  makes  the  rhythm  of  shorthand 
writing.  Phrasing  creates  a  rhythmic  balance 
of  short  outlines  against  long  outlines**®®  and 
provides  a  change  in  movement,  which  makes 
the  writing  easier  for  both  the  mind  and  the 
hand.  Phrases  to  be  learned***®  properly, 
should  be  learned  a  few  at  a  time.  The  mind 
absorbs  slowly,  and  only  by  concentrated  and 
constant***®  repetition.  Let  the  motto  “a  little 
well  learned’’  be  your  daily  objective  in  build¬ 
ing  your  shorthand  speed. 

28.  Much***®  of  the  tendency  to  sprawl  is 
caused  by  poor  spacing  between  outlines.  That 
is,  the  pen  is  held  so  high  above  the***®  paper 
and  so  much  momentum  is  gained  between  out¬ 
lines  that  the  hand  has  lost  control  of  its  writ¬ 
ing  skill,  to  say**®®  nothing  of  the  time  wasted 
while  the  hand  is  in  the  air. 

Whether  your  style  of  writing  is  large  or 
stnall,  the  point  of*®*®  the  pen  at  all  times 
should  be  close  to  the  paper,  just  enough  above 
it  to  permit  a  clear-cut  ending  of  oh^*®*®  out¬ 
line  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  There  will 
thus  be  no  excess  momentum  to  throw  the 
hand  out  of  cou/ro/,*®*®  and  a  minimum  of  time 
will  be  lost  between  outlines. 

Most  important,  though,  is  hand  control, 
both  in  the*®*®  actual  writing  of  the  outlines 
and  in  the  “traveling”  time  between  outlines. 

29.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  mind**®® 
think  faster  or  the  mental  processes  coordinate 
faster  without  “pushing’’  them  out  into  realms 
into  which***®  they  have  never  ventured.  Only 
by  writing  faster  once  can  you  acquire  the 
habit  of  writing  faster  thereafter.***®  Progress 
in  shorthand,  as  in  anything  else,  comes  from 
this  venturing  out  and  doing  things  you  have 
never  done***®  before.  Then,  after  otKe  oc¬ 
cupying  this  new  "territory,"  you  must  bring 
it  completely  under  your  control’‘*^°  and  make 
the  new  speed  a  habit.  But  remember  that  you 
cannot  stop  there.  If  you  would  progress 
farther,  you  must**®®  continue  to  venture  out 
upon  new  ground  and  continue  to  repeat  the 
process  of  conquering  each  new  piece  of*®*® 
“territory”  before  attempting  to  acquire  more. 

(Continued  on  page  270) 
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WHEN  your  students  enter  business,  they’re 
almost  certain  to  require  a  knowledge  of 
Ditto.  Business  concerns  everywhere  use  Ditto — 
for  order  and  invoice  work,  purchase  orders, 
production  orders,  cross-index  card  records, 
bulletins,  reports,  price  lists,  and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  uses. 


Ditto  is  the  modern  method  of  duplicating; 
used  in  leading  offices  in  every  known  line  of 
business.  It  makes  copies  direct  from  the 
original  writing,  typing,  or  drawing — no  stencil, 
carbon,  or  type. 

Because  Ditto  has  become  so  essential  as  a 
major  appliance  in  the  modem  office,  up-to-date 
business  schools  everywhere  are  including  Ditto 
instruction  in  their  courses.  Pupils  obtaining 
this  fundamental  knowledge  of  Ditto  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  solve  many  office  problems  upon  enter¬ 
ing  business,  thus  multiplying  their  value  to 
their  employers. 

As  a  means  of  helping  to  establish  Ditto  courses 
in  all  business  schools  we  have  published  a 
book,  “Ditto — Its  Use  and  Operation,”  and  offer 
it  free  of  charge  to  any  teacher.  Simply  write 
for  it,  stating  the  name  of  your  school  and  your 
position. 


At  copying  headquarters,  Ditto  offers 
a  complete  line  of  duplicating  machines 
and  equipment.  The  model  shown 
here  is  the  popular  14F5  machine 
used  in  thousands  of  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


Dkio 


7  Harrison  St.  at  Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 

When  in'Quiring  about  Ditto  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 
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30.  The  first  rule  of  the  fast  writer  is  “Act — 
write  something,  right  or*®*®  wrong.  Do 
not  hesitate.” 

The  proof  of  the  writing  is  in  the  reading 
thereof !  The  student  who  makes  an  effort 
to*®*®  write  a  new  word,  although  he  may  not 
be  sure  of  the  outline,  displays  the  quality  that 
contributes  to  short hand*’^^^  speed.  He  shows 
that  he  is  mentally  alert;  he  ^so  displays  the 
equally  important  quality  of**®®  decision.  He 
meets  the  emergency  as  it  arises.  Mental  alert¬ 
ness  and  decision  are***®  two  speed-huilding 
qualities.  (2622) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


“No,”  said  the  second  fly,  “the  lady  of  our 
house  has*®  baked  a  cake  with  icing  on  it,  and 
we’re  going  in  for  winter  sports.”  (32) 

After  the  Holidays 

Dad :  Son,  why  are  your  grades  so  low  this 
term? 

Son:  Well,  Dad,  you  know  that  everything 
is  marked  down  after  the  holidays.  (20) 

Some  Performance! 


Legal  Papers — V 

AGREEMENT 

of 

Conditional  Sale 

( Continued  from  the  December  issue) 

3.  The  Purchaser**®  agrees  to  purchase  said 
heating  system  and  to  pay  for  the  same,  in¬ 
cluding  the  installation  thereof,**®  the  sum  of 
1278.00  Dollars  as  follows: 

Upon  completion  of  the  work*®*  $35.75. 

The  balance  in  35  equal  monthly  install¬ 
ments  of**®  35.75  Dollars,  due  and  payable  on 
the  1st  day  of  each  month  thereafter,  until  the 
full  amount  is  paid.**® 

All  of  the  above  set  forth  payments  are  to 
be  made  to  the  Seller  or  his  assignees  at  any 
place  to  be**®  designated  by  them  or  either  of 
them. 

4.  The  title  to  the  heating  system  hereby 
conditionally  sold**®  shall  remain  in  the  Seller 
until  the  agreements  of  the  Purchaser  have 
been  duly  performed,  and  until  the*®®  full 
amount  of  the  purchase  price  has  been  duly 
paid.  It  is  understood  that  time  of  payment  is 
of  the  essetKe**®  of  this  contract.  'The  title 
to  said  heating  system  shall  pass  to  the  Pur¬ 
chaser  only  in  the  event  that  all**®  the  terms 
and  obligations  of  this  contract  have  been 
duly  performed. 

5.  This  contract  may  be  assigned,  and  any 
notes**®  or  trade  acceptances  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  may  be  sold  or  discounted,  by 
the  Seller  without  waiver**®  of  any  rights 
under  this  contract. 

6.  The  Purchaser  will  pay  all  charges  and 
liens  which  may  accrue  on  the®®®  said  heating 
system  and  will  not  sell,  pledge,  or  mortgage 
the  said  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  suf¬ 
fer  it**®  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  attached  or 
become  subject  to  any  lien,  or  remove  it  or 
any  part**®  thereof  from  the  premises  above 
described,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Seller.  (556) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

The  Skates  I 

“Will  you  join  our  party  in  the  jam  pre¬ 
serves?”  asked  the  first  fly. 


Concluding  the  account  of  an  automobile 
accident  in  which  the  celebrated  singer  figured, 
the  local*®  press  reported  reassuringly: 

“We  are  happy  to  add  that  he  was  able  to 
appear  the  following*®  evening  in  four  pieces.” 
(44) 


Didn't  Need  Any 


She:  Are  you  going  to  make  any  New 
Year’s  resolutions  this  year? 

He:  Don’t  need  any. 

She:  How  come? 

He:  Haven’t*®  used  the  ones  I  made  back 
in  1930.  (29) 


Tuning  Out  S  N  O  R 


“What  are  you  doing?”  her  father  demand¬ 
ed.  finding  little  Daisy  twisting  one  of  Grand¬ 
dad’s  vest  buttons  as  he*®  lay  sleeping  in  the 
big  armchair.  “You  mustn’t  disturb  Grand¬ 
pa!” 


“Pm  not,”  protested  the  child.  “I’m  just 
trying  to  tune*®  him  in  on  something  differ¬ 
ent.”  (46) 


Business  Education  Calendar 

February 

17  Annual  Conference  of  Indiana  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers,  Muncie. 

17  High  School  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  of  New  Jersey,  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

24  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions,  Cleve¬ 
land. 


24-28  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  Cleveland. 
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Last  Calu  Last  Calls  Last  Calls! 


TO  ENTER  YOUR 
STUDENTS  IN  THE 
SECOND  VENUS  -  VELVET 
SHORTHAND  CONTEST. 

It's  an  opportunity  to  focus 
your  students'  efforts  on  some¬ 
thing  practical.  It  will  moti¬ 
vate  them  to  do  better  work. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  write 
in  their  best  shorthand  a 
contest  article  fur¬ 
nished  by  us. 

Each  student  i 


Fhas  a  chance 
to  win  $2.00  and 
a  certificate  of  merit; 
each  teacher,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  silver  cup  (one  cup  for 
Public,  one  for  Parochial,  and 
one  for  Private  Schools). 

All  groups  of  ten  contestants 
or  more  may  enter.  There  are 
no  entry  fees  or  obligation. 
Simple,  isn't  it? 

Contest  closes  February  10. 
Fill  in  coupon  below. 


Vtiiyt-V«lv«i  Shorthand  Contort  Editor 
AK4ERICAN  PENOL  COMPANY 
Hobohm,  Now  Janay 


Coapon  for  Taachan  Only 


--****  or  oblijnUon,  application  blank,  rules  and  ragulatlons 

. oopias  of  contort  artida  so  I  can  supply  my  rtudants. 


.SCHOOL, 


. CITY  and  STATE . 

When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


January,  1934 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

Announces  the 

Underwood 
Noiseless  • 

IF  you  are  interested  in  better  typewriting,  plus  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  noise,  you  must  see  the  newest  accomplishment  of 
the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  typewriters.  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  presents  the  New  Underwood  Noiseless  Type¬ 
writer!  Ever  since  Noiseless  machines  were  first  sold  the 
preference  for  Noiseless  typewriters  has  steadily  increased. 
Now,  the  New  Underwood  Noiseless,  improved  in  every 
essential  operating  feature,  brings  noiseless  typewriting  in 
combination  with  improved  Underwood  features  required 
for  the  practical,  easy  operation  of  a  writing  machine. 

The  New  Underwood  Noiseless  creates  quiet  classrooms 
in  which  the  teacher  is  more  at  ease  and  better  able  to  help 
her  pupils. 

The  New  Underwood  Noiseless  is  durable  and  reliable.  It 
is  made  and  adjusted  by  Underwood  craftsmen  in  the  world's 
largest  typewriter  factory.  It  will  give  long,  efficient,  reli¬ 
able  service  which  is  always  associated  with  the  typewriter 
leader  of  the  world . . .  UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER. 

The  nearest  Branch  office  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  the 
New  Underwood  Noiseless  at  your  convenience. 

Typewriter  Division 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

TYPEWRITERS  •  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES  •  ADDING  MACHINES 
CARBON  PAPERS  •  RIBBONS  AND  OTHER  SUPPLIES 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  EVERYWHERE 


_ 

1 

FRE 

1 

n  TO  Write  for  your  supply  of  DICTATION  FACTS 

G  TEACHERS:  No.  8  cont-aining  730  Standard  words  | 

1 

When  writing  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 
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Simplified 

(9#^^  lithography 

for  NEW  STANDARDS  of  SPEED,  QIIALITY,  ECONOMY ! 


Multilith 

TRADl  MARK. 


Multigraph’s  Latest  Achievement! 

Thirty  years  of  successful  experience  in  designing  and  building  office 
duplicating  and  printing  equipment  are  behind  this  new  machine  .  .  . 
the  first  equipment  to  bring  lithography  within  the  scope  of  layman  iitility! 
Now,  in  any  office,  letterheads,  letters,  bulletins,  charts,  maps,  advertising 
and  sales  material,  business  and  factory  forms,  can  be  produced  with 

ter  or  other  subjects  can 
be  applied  to  the  plate  by 
a  photographic  process,  all 
with  the  resulting  richness 
of  true  lithography. 

Teachers  of  commercial 
courses  and  other  faculty 
members  are  invited  to  call 
at  the  nearest  Multigraph 
Agency  office  (consult  your 
telephone  book)  or  write 
immediately  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Multilith 
— the  newest  development 
in  modem  office  equipment. 


the  speed,  quality  and  econ¬ 
omy  that  only  simplified 
lithography  makes  possible. 
Simple  subjects  can  be  re¬ 
produced  within  a  few 
moments'  time  .  .  .  more 
complicated  subjects  can 
be  reproduced  within  a  half 
hour's  time. 

The  Multilith  Method  pro¬ 
vides  for  writing,  drawing, 
tracing  or  typing  directly 
upon  the  plate.  Or  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  type  mat- 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH  CORPORATION 
1201  Babbitt  Road,  Euclid  Branch  P.  O. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 
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HELPFUL  BOOKS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


The  Basic  Principles  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Gregg . $1.00 

Chicago  University  Conference 
Report . net  .50 

Direct-Method  Materials  for 
Gregg  Shorthand.  Brewington 
and  Soutter . 2.00 

The  Commercial  Curriculum. 
Kyker . 80 

Diagnostic  Testing  and  Remedial 
Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Rollinson  .  2.00 

Learning  to  T3rpewrite.  Book. . .  2.40 

Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
(1925  Edition).  Westenhaver  1.20 

Measurement  of  Achievement  in 
Shorthand.  (Johns  Hopkins 


Study  in  Education  No.  6.) 

Hoke . 60 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  (1922  Edition). 
Wheatcroft  . 60 


The  Psychology  of  Skill.  Book.  2.00 

The  Q’s  and  A’s  of  Shorthand 
Theory  (1924  Edition).  Gregg  .60 

A  Scientific  Study  in  Curriculum 
Making  for  Junior  Courses  in 
Business  Education.  Connor 
and  Jones  .  1.00 

Some  Observations  on  Secondary 
Commercial  Education.  Welch  .60 

Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  by 
the  Analytical  Method.  Frick.  2.00 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand: 
Some  Suggestions  to  Young 
Teachers.  Gregg . 80 

Teaching  Principles  and  Proce¬ 
dures  for  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Skene,  Walsh,  and  Lomax. . . .  1.20 

The  Technique  of  Teaching 


T3rpewriting.  Clem . 2.00 

The  Use  of  the  Blackboard  in 
Teaching  Shorthand  (1928  Edi¬ 
tion).  Gregg . 80 


The  Vocabulary  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  (Anniver¬ 
sary  Edition).  Gregg . $  .28 

MONOGRAPHS 

An  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  a 

Stenographer.  Barnhart . 24 

Application  of  Tests  and  Meas¬ 
urements  to  Shorthand  and 
T5rpewriting.  Bolton . 24 

Back  to  Fundamentals.  Hagar.  .24 

College  Credit  for  Shorthand, 
T5T>ewriting,  and  Office  Prac¬ 
tice.  Brand . 24 

The  Educational  and  Practical 
Value  of  the  Study  of  Short¬ 
hand.  SoRelle . 24 

Handwriting  Efficiency  in  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools. 

Snesrud  . 24 

How  and  Why  Practice  Makes 

Perfect.  Skeeles . 24 

The  Junior  Commerce  Curricu¬ 
lum.  Jones . 24 

Lesson  Plans  and  Teaching  Aids 
for  Teaching  the  Typewriter 
Keyboard  by  the  Direct 
Method.  Church  and  Peters . .  .24 

Making  Shorthand  Drills  Inter¬ 


esting.  Gregg . 24 

Making  Shorthand  Teaching 

Effective.  Gregg . 24 

A  Neglected  Factor  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  Walk  . 24 

Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of 
Speed  in  Shorthand.  Beygrau 

and  Arnston . 24 

Problems  and  Possibilities  of  the 
One-Teacher  Commercial  De¬ 
partment.  Callanan . 24 

Success  Factors  of  Leaders  in 
Business  in  New  Orleans. 

Abrams . 24 

Typewriting  Through  Rhythmic¬ 
al  Control.  Crosier . 24 


All  prices,  except  net  prices,  are  subject  to  the  regular  school  discount, 
f.o.b.  our  nearest  office.  Ejcamination  copies  are  available  only  to 
teachers  who  are  conducting  courses  for  which  the  books  might  be 
used  as  basic  texts. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  •  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 


When  ordering  these  books  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 


TAKE  IT  ABOARD 


Kvcrv  tearlier  wants  to  win.  Therefore  he  must 


for  the  winniu".  Have  you  taken  aboard  a  new  idea 


todav?  Here's  one.  Tlie  Mimeograph  is  not  a  machine. 
It'  is  something  much  higger  than  that.  And  no  matter 


what  vour  position,  it  may  he  the  means  of  personal 
advancement  for  von.  A  personal  thing!  A  factor  in 


personal  elHciencv!  Its  al)ilitv  to  duplicate  all  kinds  of 
forms,  questionnaires,  hnlletins,  graphs,  charts,  etc.,  hy  thou¬ 
sands  in  every  working  hour,  has  made  it  a  world  economy 


and  a  real  factor  in  educational  betterment.  The  Mimeograph 
is  doing  big  work  for  the  schools  of  America.  It  is  doing  his 


work  for  American  teachers.  It  mav  he  needed  personal  equip¬ 
ment  for  vou.  Whv  not  let  ns  show  voii  how  it  has  won  for  others? 


No  obligation.  »  »  Write  today  to  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago. 


Time  Your  Speed  Tests 

with  this 

G-E  Interval  Timer 

Measures  any  interval  of  time  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours,  and 
sounds  an  alarm  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  interval. 

For  Classes  in 

TYPING  PHYSICS 

SHORTHAND  CHEMISTRY 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  GYMNASIUM 
—  or  tvherei’er  correct  time  allotment 
is  an  imfyortant  factor 

• 

FEATURES: 

Times  periods  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 

Concealed  alarm  rings  when  time  interval 
has  elapsed. 

Can  be  set  in  advance  and  started  when 
ready  by  means  of  a  lever. 

Weighted  base  prevents  tipping  and 
“walking.” 

Finished  in  black  enamel  and  chromium, 
in  the  modern  motif. 

Approximate  dimensions— 4  x  5  x  2  inches. 

• 

WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

“A  mighty  fine  aid  for  the  teacher  in 
handling  test  work.”— S.  I.  Gresham,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Brown’s  Btistitess  College,  Springfield, 

Illinois. 

“Our  teachers  in  the  Typewriting  De¬ 
partment  are  very  much  pleased  and  do 
not  know  how  they  ever  got  along  with¬ 
out  it”— Caroline  Stephen,  President,  The 
Temple  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  ^  X-RAY  CORPORATION 

2012  Jackson  Blvd.  Branches  in  Principal  Cities  Chicago,  Illinois 


Improved  Model 

COSTS  $C25 
ONLY  9 


Inspect  this  Timer — use  it.  If  not 
satisfactory  tiithin  10  days  your 
money  will  he  refunded. 


